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Gane In response to a need 
Exchange which has been felt by 
cane many institutions and so- 
Correctional Cieties, the REVIEW has 
Workers. decided to open a depart- 
ment for interchange between pros- 
pective employers and employés in 
the fields of charities and correction. 
If trustees in want of superintendents 
or superintendents in want of assist- 
ants on the one hand, and persons 
seeking appointment for such posi- 
tions on the other, will write to the 
REVIEW, stating as exactly as pos- 
sible their wants and qualifications, 
we shall be glad to make these wants 
known through our columns. This 
we will do for the present without 
charge. Our offer applies only to 
what may be called the skilled or 
professional labor connected with 
the conducting of correctional or 
charitable institutions. Such un- 
skilled labor as every superintendent 
can easily find in his own locality is 
not within our purpose. 


ATraining In the opinion of more 
School! than one competent ob- 
in Charities : 
and server the time has come 
Correction. for the establishment of a 
training school for professional 


workers in charities and in correc- 
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tional institutions. Miss M. E. 
Richmond, general secretary of the 
Baltimore charity organization so- 
ciety, has definitely formulated the 
demand which has been vaguely felt 
both by the workers themselves and 
by boards of managers who have 
encountered difficulties in securing 
satisfactory applications. At the 
national conference in Toronto, and. 
again at the annual meeting of the 
American academy of political and 
social science in Philadelphia last 
month, Miss Richmond stated and 
defended her proposition that the 
absence of a professional standard, 
of acommon language, and especially 
of an adequate training among paid 
charity workers, can be remedied 
only by the opening of a “training 
school in applied philanthropy,” 
where teaching and training would 
go hand-in-hand. The suggestions 
are made that the school be located 
in a large city where practical work 
is plentiful; that its teachers be 
university graduates who have had 
adequate training in the social sci- 
ences, but who at the same time 
have had practical work in charities; 
that the school be properly endowed, 
but preferably not closely affiliated 
with any academic institution. Be- 
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fore settling anything about the 
training school save the bare fact 
that such a school is needed, Miss 
Richmond would have us search 
the country over for the right man 
to organize it. Having found this 
man it would become immediately 
necessary to find another to furnish 
the money for the experiment. 

The chief aim of the school 
would be to give our pro- 
fessional charity workers 
better habits of thought and higher 
ideals. Its basis would be broad and 
its training would apply to relief 
agents, child-saving agents, church 
visitors, institution officers, and all 
other charitable specialists. Not 


Aim of the 
School. 


including yellow journal reporters, 
there are probably not less than 


five hundred persons in New 
York city alone who are engaged 
in work for which such a train- 
ing would be desirable. This 
at once indicates the extent and de- 
fines the character of theneed. The 
great majority of the workers in 
question receive salaries ranging 
from $35 to $75 per month. The 
number of positions of this kind is 
increasing steadily, but there is a 
lack of any definite organization of 
the calling, of a common standard, 
and of any common body of profes- 
sional knowledge which is analogous 
to that shared, for example, by the 
civil, the mechanical and the elec- 
trical engineer, except as _ such 
knowledge is slowly and expensively 
gathered in the personal experience 
of each worker. This is somewhat 
to the disadvantage of the individ- 
ual worker, but after all it is not 
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chiefly in his interest that progress 
in these respects is needed. The 
interest which is paramount and 
which is at stake is that of the com- 
munity. From a narrowly selfish 
standpoint the physician or the 
lawyer has no interest in the main- 
tenance of a high professional stand- 
ard. It is essential only that his 
knowledge and skill surpass those of 
his rivals. If the general level is 
low, all the rewards of the profession 
may be gained by the quack or the 
charlatan who is a little more clever 
than his neighbors. But to the 
general public the thing of prime 
importance is not individual supe- 
riority, but the general plane of 
skill, efficiency, knowledge and honor 
in the whole body of the medical 
and the legal profession. It is this 
which secures the preservation of 
life and the lessening of suffering on 
the one hand, and the maintenance 
of justice and public order on the 
other. When, therefore, !awyers 
and physicians labor, as they do con- 
stantly, for the elevation of the 
standard of their respective profes- 
sions, it indicates a breadth of view 
and a public spirit which are none 
the less praiseworthy because the 
same course is really dictated by 
what some choose to call enlightened 
selfishness. 

The situation is precisely similar 
in applied philanthropy. Agitation 
for an elevation of the standard of 
work and professional training will 
not come from those who cling 
jealously to personal advantages 
gained less by merit than by the 
absence of respectable competition, 
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but it springs as in other professions 
from the widespread determination 
to be satisfied only with a progres- 
sive and in every respect enlight- 
ened body of fellow-workers. In 
the interest of the community it is 
desirable that organized relief work, 
the care of prisoners and paupers, 
the reform of social conditions, the 
encouragement of thrift, the rescue 
of children, so far as these are in- 
trusted to professional paid workers, 
should be recognized as a distinct 
profession, requiring some training 
even for its least remunerative posi- 
tions. Moreover, as in other more 
highly organized vocations, the 
standard of entrance should be ex- 
pected to become steadily higher as 
our knowledge of social science ad- 
vances, and as opportunities for 
higher training become more widely 
diffused. The very modest claim 
now put forward is that such an 
opportunity should be given to the 
large number of persons who desire 
to labor in the field of charities and 
correction, leaving to the future the 
question as to whether such a train- 
ing may finally be regarded as an 
indispensable condition of appoint- 
ment. The number of positions 
affected is certainly greater than the 
number of librarians with their clerks 
and assistants, and yet a library 
school has amply justified its exist- 
ence. If the public is more alive to 
the need for competent librarians 
than to the need for trained workers 
in applied philanthropy, this is in 
large part the effect rather than the 


cause of the professional school. 


In order that it may not be sup- 


posed that the REVIEW, in advocating 
this measure, has in mind only the 
charity organization societies, whose 
needs in this respect are best under- 
stood, we may seek an illustration in 
prison administration. Guards and 
attendants in charge of prisoners 
require instruction in certain matters 
which are of equal interest to all 
who deal with social conditions that 
breed alike crime and pauperism. 
There are, to be sure, other matters 
on which instruction can be given 
only within the walls of the particular 
prison in which their duty is to be 
performed. But the fundamental 
principles of justice, the reasons for 
longer and shorter sentences, the 
effect of imprisonment upon char- 
acter, the results of criminal associa- 
tion, the treatment of ex-convicts, 
the theory of indeterminate sen- 
tences, the difference between the 
treatment of convicted and uncon- 
victed prisoners, the care of prison 
hospital patients, of insane prisoners, 
and of juvenile offenders, offer inter- 
esting and profitable fields of study, 
in which those who are preparing to 
enter prison administration might 
work side by side with charity 
organization and child-saving agents. 
In England there are already four 
schools, two each for men and for 
women, for the training of prison 
warders. The London Hospital 
promises to give later a full detail 
of the plans on which these schools 
are worked. This, when published, 
should be of service to the organizer 
of our new training school, for 
whether or not the plan can be 
sufficiently specialized to provide a 
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similar training in full, it is certain 
that at least one-half of the course 
might be selected from the regular 
courses of such a training school as 
is proposed. 

Granted the necessity for a special 
training for workers in charities and 
correctional institutions, it may be 
questioned whether the existing 
apartments of sociology in the uni- 
versities are not the best means of 
providing it. Still another alternative 
was suggested at the Toronto confer- 
ence by Miss Frances R. Morse, of 
Boston; viz., that a sort of co-opera- 
tive normal training plan be estab- 
lished by the larger charity organiza- 
tion centres. An expensive uni- 
versity training is probably out of 
the question except for the relatively 
few who occupy responsible execu- 
tive positions. It is desirable, of 
course, and it may well be that the 
overflow of university graduates 
from the teaching profession, already 
overcrowded in these departments, 
will bring an increasing number of 
applications from that quarter. For 
a generation, however, this will not 
fully meet the need. The sugges- 
tion made by Miss Morse next re- 
quires examination. What she pro- 
poses is that one who wishes to 
enter this service should be able to 
consult in one of the nearest centres 
some person a part of whose business 
it would be to keep the whole field in 
mind. Besides the general secretary, 
a committee of one, two or three of 
the directors might be appointed for 
this purpose. The applicant would 


be advised to go first to the city in 
which the best charity organization 
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This would be for 
general preparation and for the kind 
of work now given in several societies 


work is done. 


to agents in training. After six 
months of such preparation the stu- 
dent would be given three months 
in the bureau of information of a 
children’s aid society to learn in how 
many ways a child may be helped 
without removal from his own home, 
and if the removal has to be made, 
what care has to be taken in in- 
vestigating homes, and how unceas- 
ing must be the vigilance and faith- 
fulness of agent or visitor when the 
child is placed. Something would 
then be learned of the working of pub- 
lic indoor and outdoor relief and of 
other subjects as time might permit. 
The distinguishing feature of the plan 
is the substitution of an associated 
responsible group of advisers for an 
academic or normal training under 
the direction of regularly appointed 
instructors. That many would-be 
workers could not spend even one 
year in such training is an objection 
which applies equally to the pro- 
posed training school and to the 
plan which Miss Morse suggests. 
It is not, however, a serious objection 
to either, since it is probable that 
already a considerable number of 
such persons can be found, and the 
benefit to the service would be very 
great, even if the actual number who 
obtained the training were small. 
The real objection to the plan pro- 
posed by Miss Morse is that it looks 
solely to the interests of the indi- 
vidual applicant, and does not accom- 
plish for the profession, as a whole, 
the beneficial results which we might 
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expect from a properly conducted 
training school. General secretaries 
and directors of charity organization 
societies are absorbed in their im- 
mediate tasks and could hardly be 
expected to subordinate their own 
interests to the advancement of the 
general work of applied philanthropy 
throughout the country. The rule 
of the Boston associated charities 
which requires agents in training to 
agree in advance to remain for three 
years in the service of that society 
may be cited as a not unfair illus- 
tration of this fact. In short, after 
a careful examination of all the ob- 
jections and alternations, we incline 
to the opinion that the endowment 
for which Miss Richmond. asks 
should be provided and the man (or 
woman) for whom she is in search 
should be discovered. At the same 
time we commend her avoidance of 
the “‘clamorous solicitude about it 
of a hen who has only one chick,” 
and her advice, if we are not yet 
quite ready for the school, “to move 
without delay in the direction of 
some definite system of training.” 
One response to this lat- 
TheTrain- ter suggestion is found in 
ing Classin 
NewYork. the announcement of the 
New York charity organi- 
zation society of a training class ex- 
tending over a period of six weeks, 
from June 20 to July 31. The 
main features of this course are that 
no tuition is charged, but members 
of the class are expected to enter 
the service of the society for six 
weeks. District work, care of one 
or more families, investigation of 
special subjects with one major and 
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one minor report of the results of 
such investigation are to be required. 
There will be daily sessions for 
lectures and discussions. An at- 
tractive program has been arranged 
under the following general plan. 
During the first week the subject 
of charity organization and general 
private philanthropic work will be 
considered, with visits to the offices 
in the charities building, industrial 
agencies of New York and Brooklyn, 
and other private charitable insti- 
tutions. The second week will be 
devoted to the care of dependent 
and delinquent children and the 
philanthropic side of mission enter- 
prise. Inthe third week study will 
be made of the public charitable 
institutions, with addresses from the 
several superintendents and from the 
president of the board of charities 
commissioners. Attention will be 
given to the work of the state 
charities aid association and the 
state board of charities. The 
fourth week will be devoted to the 
study of the care of the dependent 
sick. Visits will be made to the 
several hospitals, dispensaries, etc. 
Consideration will be given to care 
for the aged and fresh-air work. 
The fifth week will include some 
study of general sanitary improve- 
ments, the divisions of the health 
department, and visits to the im- 
proved tenements in New York and 
Brooklyn. The first part of the 
sixth week will be given to the care 
of delinquents, with visits to the 
workhouse and penitentiary; the 
second half to a review of the work 
of the class, with further study into 
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the functions of charity organization 
societies in developing the several 
branches of philanthropic and reform 
work into unity and precision. 

It is not expected that a thorough 
training will be imparted within this 
period. No diplomas or degrees are 
to be conferred, and no promises are 
made concerning future employment 
of those who avail themselves of the 
opportunity offered. As an experi- 
mental contribution toward the end 
in view, the results of the present 
training class will be watched with 
interest. 


international “Lembers and visitors to 
Health the national conference in 
Exposition. May will find it worth 
while to visit the international health 
exposition now open in the grand 
central palace of this city. The 
object of the exposition is to show 
what has been done and what can 
be done in the way of sanitary 
science. It is intended to stimulate 
public interest in health matters by 
making a display of the best sanitary 
apparatus of the time, though nothing 
in the display will be sold at the 
building during the fair. How to 
make good streets and sewers, how 
to perfect ventilation, cook good 
food, and insure a copious and pure 
water supply, are some of the ends 
to attain which its exhibits endeavor 
to teach. The principal depart- 
ments contain displays classified 
under the head of domestic sanita- 
tion, municipal hygiene, food prod- 
ucts, health resorts and sanitariums, 
hygienic literature, sanitary organi- 
zations and their work, progress of 
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preventive medicine, military and 
naval hygiene, industrial hygiene, 
and fire protection. 

Probably the most attractive 
feature in the exhibition is the 
arrangement of what may be called 
sanitary living pictures, to show 
certain features in a practical way. 
For example, a tenement-house work- 
shop is shown in actual operation, in 
contrast to a model workshop with 
all modern improvements; a police 
lodging-room, redolent with damp 
and every kind of foulness, side 
by side with a model lodging-house, 
such as may be seen opposite Belle- 
vue hospital; an old country poor- 
house cell, with a “mad woman” 
chained to the floor, in contrast 
to a modern insane asylum ward; a 
model school in contrast with an 
un-model school; and so on with every 
department of practical hygiene. 

An interesting exhibit is that of 
the trained nurses of the world. In 
this department the latest medical 
and surgical appliances and all sick 
appurtenances are exhibited, together 
with examples of the most practical 
and best work of the nurses. In this 
exhibition the nurses of many Ameri- 
can institutions have joined forces in 
order to give their exhibit an educa- 
tional value to those of their class 
who have or have not reached their 
post-graduate course. The nurses of 
other countries have been invited to 
co-operate. This exhibit contains a 
modern operating room and an 
obstetrical room as arranged in a 
private house. There is bed-making, 
cooking for the sick, the way to give 
medicated baths, and, in fact, all 
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kinds of work which a nurse can 
demonstrate before the public. 


Siete ie A set of rules tending to 
Cheap Lodging Clevate the standard of 
Houses in cheap lodging houses in 
Boston, - 

Boston, and perhaps wipe 
many of them out of existence, has 
been recently announced by the 
board of health. The new rules 
include the following provisions: 
The means for light and ventilation 
must be satisfactory to the board of 
health and beyond the control of 
the lodgers. All floors and stair- 
ways must be sound, smooth, and 
either painted or shellacked. There 
shall be allowed not less than three 
hundred cubic feet of space to each 
lodger in sleeping rooms. - Open 
and spacious dormitories will be 
preferred; single or small rooms 
will be allowed only in exceptional 
cases, and then only with fireproof 
partitions. No carpeting will be 
allowed on floors or stairways. 
There shall be not less than two 
horizontal feet between the sides of 
any two beds. All bedsteads must 
be single and of iron. Blankets will 
be required and “comforters” will 
be prohibited. No person will be 
allowed to sleep in his day clothing. 
No person who is not clean will be 
allowed to retire without a bath. 
Water closets, one to every twenty 
lodgers, lavatories and shower bath, 
with hot and cold water, all with 
open plumbing, must be furnished 
on each floor, and the floors to same 
shall be of marble, slate, or concrete. 
Smoking in sleeping rooms is pro- 
hibited. All stairways, fire escapes 
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and other means of exit in case of 
fire must be in accordance with the 
statutes and ordinances on that sub- 
ject and to the satisfaction of the 
building commissioner. Stoves for 
heating will be allowed only under 
the most favorable conditions for 
safety. The use of portable kero- 
sene lamps is prohibited. A reliable 
person or persons must be in attend- 
ance at all hours of the night. 


value ot tT. L. B. Fenner, writing 

Institution in the April number of 

Papers. the National Printer- 
Journalist, says: “Ten years ago 
there were but few institution papers 
in the United States. To-day they 
number more than fifty, and where- 
ever a printing plant has been estab- 
lished and the printing of a paper 
commenced, those who are con- 
nected with the institution soon 
come to recognize it as the most 
profitable in results, in all directions, 
of any branch of study in their 
curriculum. Not a few of these 
publications are well edited and 
handsomely printed journals, and 
it is only a matter of a few years 
until every public institution that 
has for its object the reformation of 
wrong-doers or the education of the 
young will perform its work by 
means of more thorough industrial 
methods, prominent among which 
will be a printing outfit, and it must 
not and will not be a ‘Cheap John’ 
department.” Most of the papers 
Mr. Fenner has in mind come to the 
office of the REVIEW, and are fre- 
quently examined with interest. 
We should be inclined to make two 
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suggestions from our observation; 
first, that those who are responsible 
for the typography be given a 
chance to study the standard peri- 
odicals of the country, and, second, 
that the inmates, if possible, be 
allowed to contribute a very large 
part of the matter to be printed, 
the superintendent keeping alto- 
gether in the background. The 
helpful possibilities of such papers, 
if well conducted, are very wide. 


At a recent meeting of 
charity workers in New 
York, apropos of the de- 
feat of the free coal bills in the New 
York legislature, a plan was adopted 
for inducing poor families to make 
savings during the prosperous seasons 
of the year to be invested in coal for 
the winter months. The plan adopted 
is a combination of the Philadelphia 
method of savings for coal with the 
stamp system now in use by the penny 
provident fund of New York. Vol- 
unteer workers have offered to open 
stations for the receipt of deposits, 
giving in return for the deposits 
stamps of the provident fund. In 
addition to the stations, it is pro- 
posed to adopt the plan already in 
use by collectors of industrial insur- 
ance companies, of visiting the poor 
in their homes from week to week, 
soliciting deposits. The local charity 
organization society has assumed the 
superintendence of the plan and all 
financial obligations involved. 


Savings 
for Coal. 


New Orleans Lhe first year’s experience 


Charity ; : ? 
Organization of the charity organization 
Society. society of New Orleans, 


recently completed, has been one of 
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success. Asa chief result of its so- 
called negative work, that of deter- 
mining whether applicants are capa- 
ble of being benefited by charitable 
assistance, the society now has the 
records of the majority of the habitual 
beggars, drunkards and loafers in the 
city, who have for years made a 
lucrative business of begging from 
society to society, from church to 
church, and very often from house 
to house. These mendicants, by the 
loose generosity of the city, have, of 
course, been encouraged in laziness 
and drunkenness, but a worse feature 
was found to be the education of 
their children in the ways of pauper- 
ism and vice. The society has on 
its records many cases of parents 
who send their children out to beg, 
and spend in debauchery the money 
they collect. This, by rooting out 
and discouraging this class of paupers, 
it seems in a fair way to make a thing 
of the past, as is already the case in 
most of our large cities. As to posi- 
tive work, the New Orleans society 
has had a noteworthy experience. 
At the outset the public, being un- 
familiar with its true purpose, was 
somewhat surprised to find that it 
spent much of its money for adminis- 
trative purposes, and that but little 
got into the hands of applicants for 
relief. The secretary, in the annual 
report of the society, makes a deci- 
sive answer to this criticism. He 
very frankly states that not only a 
large part, but ad/, of the society’s 
regular income goes for adminis- 
trative work. It is not the intention 
of the society to give alms or even 
to furnish relief directly, except in 
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case of emergency. Its aim is to 
bring into co-operation all the forces 
which work for charity throughout 
the city, to secure systematic and 
concordant action on the part of 
charitable individuals, societies, and 
organizations, to undertake to inves- 
tigate the condition and needs of 
applicants for relief in a way that 
can not be done by individuals or 
organizations separately. As an 
illustration, the case is cited of a 
professional pauper and criminal, re- 
garding whom inquiries were received 
from twenty-four different sources 


to which he had applied for relief. 
The principle of abstaining from 


direct material relief, however, has 
found exceptions in New Orleans as 
well as in other cities. The average 
amount spent for emergency work of 
direct relief was very small until the 
breaking out of yellow fever. This 
paralyzed business, deprived many of 
their regular means of livelihood, and 
reduced them to want. Others were 
prevented from earning their living 
through quarantine regulations, and 
the sick poor needed constant assist- 
ance. A public appeal was made, 
with prompt and efficient response. 
A supply depot was established, and 
every suitable case brought to the 
attention of the society relieved. In 
each instance the regular plan was 
adhered to of making investigation 
before giving relief. There was nat- 
urally at first a rush of those persons 
who are always ready to receive what 
they can obtain for nothing; but as 
soon as it was found out how care- 
fully the society made investigations, 
the number of such decreased rapidly. 


NEW ORLEANS CHARITY. 
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The real value of the society to the 
community was illustrated at this 
time. Several proposals were sug- 
gested of expensive plans of relief; 
one that the national government be 
appealed to fora relief fund of $500,- 
ooo. The promoters of these plans 
were sought out by the society and 
shown that it was fully able to take 
care of the indigent sick, with the 
result that all desultory work was 
avoided, to say nothing of the pos- 
sible demoralizing influence of a large 
and unnecessary grant from the gen- 
eral government. For men who were 
out of work the society at one time 
made arrangements with the United 
States engineer in charge of the levee: 
above the city to furnish work at 
nominal wages, from forty to fifty 
cents a day, to all comers sent by the 
society. The suggestion is now made 
that the city regularly set aside a 
small amount annually for employ- 
ment in such ways of men who can 
not get work at normal wages. 

On the whole the society is to be 
congratulated on its first year. With 
a prison association, the prospective 
board of charities and correction, and 
the New Orleans charity organization 
society, Louisiana, notwithstanding 
its peculiar local difficulties and prob- 
lems, will’soon take its” proper place 
among the states in the work of 
social amelioration. 


Dr. J. C. Gordon, super- 

Progress . ae 

ofOrat intendent of the Illinois 

Instruction deaf and dumb institute, 
for the Deaf. : ° 

at Jacksonville, speaking 

of the progress of instruction for 

deaf and dumb in the state, said 
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at a recent gathering of teachers: 
“A notable development in the 
past few years has been the ad- 
vancement made in both the quality 
and the extent of oral instruction. 
The attitude of the state school 
toward the instruction of the deaf in 
speech and lip reading has always 
been liberal and progressive. Ten 
years ago nearly thirty-five per cent 
of the pupils were receiving oral in- 
struction. At present fifty-five per 
cent are in the oral department, in 
which speech and lip reading are the 
ordinary means of communication, or 
are receiving special instruction every 
school day in speech and lip reading. 
In the Chicago schools ten years ago 
fifty-six per cent of the pupils were 
taught speech, and at present ninety- 
nine per cent are under some form of 
oral instruction. The rapid and sub- 
stantial growth of these schools, not- 
withstanding their many drawbacks, 
is due in large measure to the atten- 
tion given in them to the develop- 
ment of the speech of their pupils, in 
which respect these schools are in 
line with the practice of the vast 
majority of the schools for the deaf 
throughout the civilized world.” 


Care of the “+t the recent annual meet- 
insane ing of the state board of 

in Colorado. Charities and correction 
the question of the proper care of the 
insane committed to the state was dis- 
cussed. There are at present insuf- 
ficient facilities for the complete hous- 
ing of the insane by the state itself, 
a part of this work being left to the 
counties at the expense of the state. 
Indications are that there will be 
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a favorable representation of the state 
at the coming national conference, 
notwithstanding that some bright 
taxpayer has suggested to a Denver 
newspaper that the expenses of the 
delegate sent by the state would 
better be invested in additional pro- 
visions for the insane. 


English tang Various efforts have been 
Improvement made from time to time 
Scheme. es 4° ° 

by municipalities in Eng- 
land to clear out portions of their 
slum districts and convert them into 
healthful and convenient sites for 
residence and business. When suc- 
cessful these attempts are greeted 
with much praise; but when, for one 
reason or another, they have proved 
less successful than was contem- 
plated, the government which car- 
ried out the measure is subjected to 
unreasonably severe criticism. The 
difficulties which thus stand in the 
way of municipal control of such 
movements have induced a private 
corporation, including many promi- 
nent Englishmen, totake up the plan 
as a business venture. It is ex- 
pected that through their efforts, if 
authority to act is secured from 
parliament, some of the slum dis- 
tricts of London will be cleared and 
rebuilt with respectable blocks and 
tenements. The convenience of 
some of these sections to the busi- 
ness centers of the city will make 
them very desirable localities when 
once the taint of the slums is re- 
moved. It is not planned to rebuild 
on such a scale as will attract only 
the well-to-do to the exclusion of the 
working classes. 
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Statistics % ‘esolve introduced 
of into congress through the 
chles. reform club of New York 
authorizes the commissioner of 
labor to compile and publish annu- 
ally as a part of the bulletin of his 
department an abstract of the main 
features of the official statistics of 
the larger cities of the country. The 
public are now dependent for their 
statistics upon local reports, which 
too often confuse and bewilder rather 
than make clear the criminal, vital 
and social facts they attempt to col- 
late. The object of the present 
movement is to give uniformity of 
scope to these statistics and bring 
them together in one body. 


. The question of how to 
Maintenance. . : 
ofCharities give a businesslike method 
bya Pooling to the collection and dis- 
System. a = 
tribution of money for 
charity is one that calls for very 
serious study. The experiment has 
been on trial in Liverpool since 1873, 
with the most satisfactory result. 
It was found that in that city there 
were about 20,000 persons able to 
contribute to charity ; that only 6,600 
had subscribed about $50,000 to 
thirty-eight of the principal institu- 
tions and charities, and that of these 
6,600 more than fifty per cent gave 
but once, and sixteen per cent but 
twice, so that the bulk of the giving 
was done by about one-third of the 
givers; that out of 19,000 subscrip- 
tions for charity more than 10,000 
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were made by about 1,000 persons. 
To correct this state of affairs the 
various charities agreed to present 
their claims for public support on one 
sheet, and to make their collections 
through one office. The first result 
was to cut off that very objection- 
able feature of all charities, the very 
heavy percentage paid for collection, 
and the next to get rid of indiscrim- 
inate begging and giving. Now, after 
twenty years of experience, there is 
distributed at the beginning of every 
year a list of ninety-eight charities, 
guaranteed by a central committee 
as worthy of help, and on this list, 
sent to about 15,000 persons, each 
subscriber sets down and divides at 
his discretion his charity subscription 
for the year, and in some cases a 
general subscription is made of 
money to be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the central committee. 
The businesslike character of this 
method has earned the general ap- 
proval of the people of Liverpool, 
so that on its twentieth year of work 
the Liverpool society received over 
$130,000 for its ninety-eight chari- 
ties. Lynn, Massachusetts, is now 
trying this plan for the fourth year, 
the woman’s union, the associated 
charities, the boys’ club, and other 
similar local societies pooling their 
expenses for collection as a single 
fund. We should be glad to hear 
from other places which may be 
trying the experiment as to its 
merits. 








THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


AND CORRECTION. 


PROGRAM OF THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAL, 


The twenty-fifth national con- 
ference of charities and correction 
opens with a public meeting in 
Carnegie hall, New York, on the 
evening of May 18. The president 
of the conference, Mr. William R. 
Stewart, who is also president of the 
New York state board of charities, 
will call the conference to order and 
of introduce as the presiding officer 
the evening Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
chairman of the local committee of 
one hundred, who will extend greet- 
ing to the delegates and members of 
the conference. The president and 
vice-president of the United States, 
the governor of the state, and the 
mayor of the city have been invited 
to attend and address the conference. 
Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop 
Potter, who are members of the 
local committee, will deliver ad- 
dresses. Mr. Alexander Johnson, 
of Indiana, president of the twenty- 
fourth conference, will respond for 
the west; Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
of Massachusetts, president of the 
eighth conference, will respond for 
the east, and Mr. Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett, of Baltimore, for the south. 

On Thursday morning, May Ig, the 
conference will hold its first business 
session, which will be followed by 
the address of the president. Mr. 
Stewart will present a paper on state 
supervision, a subject which will be 
prominently before the conference 
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throughout its sessions, and one on 
which he is abundantly able to speak 
from his long acquaintance with the 
public charities of New York. 

The regular program of the con- 
ference is in the hands of ten stand- 
ing committees. Each of these 
committees is allowed representation 
at one of the general sessions of the 
conference. Provision is also made 
for so many of the committees as 
choose to hold sectional meetings, 
to which are invited all who are 
specially interested in the details of 
particular subjects. Here oppor- 
tunity is given for full and free dis- 
cussion of the topic under consider- 
ation. The arrangements which the 
several committees have made for 
the treatment of their respective 
topics are as follows: 


ABUSE OF MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


This subject has been prominently 
before the public, particularly of 
New York state, during the past 
season. Dr. Stephen Smith, com- 
missioner of the New York state 
board of charities,as chairman will 
give a brief historical sketch of 
medical charities. Dr. Hurd, of 
Johns Hopkins hospital, will dis- 
cuss their relation to the sick poor; 
Professor Flint, of Bellevue medical 
college, their relation to medical 
education, and Rev. David H. 
Greer, their relation to the work of 
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religious societies and churches. An 
opportunity to discuss these papers 
will be afforded at the sectional 
meeting on the following day. 


IMMIGRATION AND INTER-STATE 
MIGRATION. 


The range of topics covered by 
the conference finds illustration in 
the work of this committee, of which 
Hon. Richard Guenther, of Wiscon- 
sin, is chairman. While in congress 
Mr. Guenther introduced a bill to 
restrict immigration. His report 
will be looked forward to with 
interest. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, of 
Massachusetts, will trace the relation 
of immigration to insanity in Europe 
and America. Mr. W. A. Gates, 
agent of the Minnesota state board 
of corrections and charities, will 
show the workings of the new Min- 
nesota law with reference to aliens 
and non-resident dependents. 


INSANITY. 


Dr. William G. Stearns, superin- 
tendent of the Illinois eastern hos- 
pital, has provided a rich program 
for his section. The speakers at the 
general session are Dr. Edward 
Cowles, medical superintendent of 
the McLean hospital, Waverly, 
Massachusetts, who will give a paper 
on advanced professional work in 
hospitals for the insane, and Gov- 
ernor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
who will treat of the care of the 
insane as a function of the state. 
These papers will be discussed by 
Dr. Wise, president of the state 
commission in lunacy of New York, 
and Dr. Corbus, president of the 
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board of state commissioners of pub- 
lic charities of Illinois. Others 
who will take part in the general 
discussion are Dr. Adolph Meyer, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Dr. Ira 
B. Van Gieson, of New York, Pro- 
fessor Krohn, of Illinois, and Dr. 
Albert Moll, of the university of 
Berlin. 


LAWS OF SETTLEMENT AND THE 
RIGHT TO PUBLIC RELIEF. 


The report of this committee will 
be brief. Dr. Frederick H. Wines, 
secretary of the board of state com- 
missioners of public charities of 
Illinois, is the chairman. A paper 
on the advantages of strict settle 
ment laws will be presented by Mr. 
Sanborn, of Concord, Massachusetts. 


MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
CHARITIES. 


(INCLUDING PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF.) 


As the conference is to meet in 
New York city the committee in 
charge of this section has thought 
it best to devote the general session 
to municipal charities. The chair- 
man, Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of 
the state charities aid association of 
New York, has collected statistical 
and other information concerning 
the administration of charity in all 
cities in the United States of over 
forty thousand inhabitants. His re- 
port will probably include a brief 
statement of the manner in which 
each of these cities conducts its 
charitable work. Some account will 
be given of recent movements in the 
reorganization of municipal charities 
in several large cities. The report 
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will be printed in advance, and sub- 
mitted to those who are to partici- 
pate in the discussion. This will be 
opened by Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
mayor of Boston, who is a thorough 
student of municipal problems, and 
has been especially active in reor- 
ganizing the public charities of Bos- 
ton. Hon. John W. Keller, who 
occupies the most important and 
influential position in the administra- 
tion of municipal charities in this 
country, that of president of the 
department of public charities of 
the city of New York, will continue 
the discussion, and will be followed 
by some person who is familiar with 
the public institutions of Chicago. 
The duties and opportunities of pri- 
vate citizens and voluntary associa- 
tions in assisting in the improvement 
of public institutions will be set forth 
by the president of the state charities 
aid association of New York, Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate. 

The first section meeting will con- 
sider county charities. Mr. J. R. 
Washburn, who has been superin- 
tendent of the poor of Jefferson 
county, New York, for fourteen 
years, will state the conclusions which 
he has reached during that time, in 
regard to public outdoor relief 
and poor-house management. The 
second sectional meeting will con- 
sider the proper scope of public 
charity in a large city. Mr. J. R. 
Brackett, one of the trustees of the 
poor of Baltimore, and chairman 
of a committee appointed to pre- 
pare and submit a plan for the care 
of destitute children in that city, 
will present his views in a brief 


paper. The third sectional meeting 
will consider the possibility of classi- 
fying the inmates of almshouses on 
the basis of character or conduct. 
Mrs. R. C. Lincoln, of Boston, will 
open the discussion. 


ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 


The subjects selected for the 
general session of this section are 
“the churches in charity work,” 
and “great advances in charities 
and correction.” Rev. J. M. Pull- 
man, of Lynn, will speak upon the 
first, and Dr. Gilman, president of 
Johns Hopkins university and of the 
charity organization society of 
Baltimore, will speak on the second 
subject. Dr. Gilman will review the 
recent progress in charitable and 
correctional work, marking the 
notable advances made from time to 
time, and showing our present con- 
dition in comparison with that of 
former centuries. He will illustrate 
his subject biographically. 

The subjects for the sectional 
meetings are: friendly visiting, its 
scope and possibilities; relief socie- 
ties, their functions and relations to 
other charitable agencies; and chari- 
table employment agencies, their 
methods and limitations. Mr. John 
M. Glenn, manager of the charity 
organization society of Baltimore, is 
the chairman. 


POLITICS IN CHARITABLE AND 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Prof. Charles R. Henderson, of 
the department of sociology of the 
university of Chicago, will report as 
chairman of the committee. His 
paper will be discussed by Prof. 
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Frank Fetter, of Indiana university, 
Mr. James G. Thorp, president of 
the Massachusetts prison association, 
Mr. James Massie, of Toronto, and 
Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, of New York 
city. The Hon. Carl Schurz will 
deliver the address of the evening. 


DUTY OF THE STATE TO DELIN- 
QUENT CHILDREN. 


Mr. Peter Caldwell, superintend- 
ent of the Louisville industrial 
school of reform, is chairman of 
the committee and will present its 
report. Mr. James Allison, superin- 
tendent of the house of refuge, Cin- 
cinnati, will speak on the proper 
care and training of juvenile delin- 
quents; their classification, educa- 
tion, moral and industrial training. 
Mr. C. W. Ainsworth, superintend- 
ent of the state industrial school of 
South Dakota, will speak of the 
home training of delinquents, and 
will show why we need reform 
schools. 

The program arranged for the 
sectional meetings is particularly 
full. Mr. T. J. Charlton, of Indiana, 
will tell how reform schools 
should be conducted. Mr. C. M. 
Harrison, of Newark, Rev. T. F. 
Hickey, rector of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, Rochester, Miss Grace 
Johnston, of Minnesota, Mr. W. C. 
Kilvington, of Tennessee, and Mrs. 
E. G. Evans, of Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, will present different phases 
of the subject. 

DUTY OF THE STATE TO DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN. 


It is proposed in the papers to be 
submitted by this committee to show 
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the necessity of state care. The 
general subject will be treated by 
Prof. Byron C. Matthews. The dis- 
cussion will be led by Mr. Hugh F. 
Fox, commissioner on dependent 
children of New Jersey. It is pro- 
posed in this paper to treat of the 
need of state supervision over all 
child-saving agencies, public and 
private, assuming that as private 
agencies owe their corporate exist- 
ence to the state, they should there- 
fore come entirely under state con- 
trol. Mr. Ernest Bicknell will read 
a paper on the interference of 
a municipality in behalf of its 


wards. He will present the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the 
city. He will show how politics 


has entered into the management 
and care of dependent children, and 
the evils that have thereby resulted. 
Mr. Bicknell will also treat of the 
evils that arise from the multiplying 
of institutions. He will emphasize 
the necessity of finding homes for 
dependent children. Mr. Thomas. 
M. Mulry, who has had large experi- 
ence with dependent children in New 
York city, will lead the discussion. 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell will treat of 
child-saving in its relation to the 
many sociological problems which 
areinvolved. The discussion on this 
paper will be led by the chairman. 
One of the features of the program 
will be a paper by Dr. Newton M. 
Shaffer, the distinguished specialist, 
on the care of deformed and crippled 
children. The discussion on this 
paper will be introduced by Mrs. H. 
M. Laughlin, of Boston. Mrs. Will- 
iamson will speak at the general 
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session on “the street arab: his 
environment, peculiarities, and ‘ eti- 
quette.’” 


THE PREVENTION OF FEEBLE-MIND- 
EDNESS FROM A LEGAL AND 
MORAL STANDPOINT. 


Dr. James C. Carson, superintend- 
ent of the Syracuse state institution 
for feeble-minded children, is in 
charge of this section, and will pre- 
sent the report of the committee. 
In addition to Dr. Carson’s report, 
Dr. Knight, superintendent of the 
school for imbeciles at Lakeville, 
Connecticut, will speak on the 
general subject. Dr. Spratling, 
superintendent of the Craig. colony 
tor epileptics, will discuss the reme- 
dial, economic, and ethical value of 


labor for the defective and depend- 
ent classes. 

In a brief summary like the fore- 
going, it is impossible to do justice 
to the program arranged by the 
several committees. As the con- 
ference aims to provide a free plat- 
form for the expression of views, 
however divergent, the discussions 
upon the papers presented will doubt- 
less prove to be among the chief 
attractions of the meetings. Copies 
of the program in detail, giving the 
time and place of the various ses- 
sions, may be had upon application 
at the headquarters of the local com- 
mittee, room 215, united charities 
building, 105 East Twenty-second 
street. The attendance of all who 
are interested in the subjects under 
discussion is invited. 


A KLONDIKE PROBLEM. 


The secretary of the charity 
organization society of Seattle 
recently sent out a letter of inquiry, 
of which the following is an extract: 

“Probably 1,500 to 2,000 men and 
women are leaving this port every 
week for Alaska, and when naviga- 
tion opens on the Yukon the number 
will undoubtedly be largely increased, 
certainly doubled, possibly quad- 
rupled. The “people ‘‘going north’ 
come from all over the world, but 
principally from the eastern portions 
of our own country. I think that 
no one familiar with the conditions 
in the north but knows that thou- 
sands of these people are doomed to 
be returned absolutely penniless. 


This city being the natural port of 
arrival and departure is bound to 
get the larger number of these de- 
pendents. What ought to be our 
general policy in dealing with them? 
They will, of course, be non-resi- 
dents, strangers to the city and 
country. The country is new, and 
does not absorb people like an older 
community. The city is small— 
population, 70,000. The poor fund 
is administered by a board of county 
commissioners.” 

The problem thus stated was 
brought to the attention of Mr. C. 
S. Loch, secretary of the charity 
organization society of London, 
whose reply we quote in part: 
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“With such an extraordinary in- 
vasion of strangers, it would not, I 
think, be possible to carry out any 
but the most simple methods of re- 
lief. I presume that in the autumn 
the 40,000 or 50,000 destitute strang- 
ers will, many of them, wish to go 
back, having failed at the Klondike. 
A good deal of the work, therefore, 
would probably consist in arranging 
for their transmission home, and of 
course it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get information about them 
quickly unless everthing is arranged 
beforehand. Thesecretary would be 
in communication with all the other 
societies in America, and if they could 
supply quickly corroborative evi- 
dence with regard to any applicant, 
his position would, so far, be strength- 
ened. I should therefore adhere to 
our ordinary plans of making investi- 
gation and requiring some verifica- 
tion. The town has, I suppose, a 
tolerable poor relief system, and I 
think that I should adhere to our 
normal method of letting the town 
authorities deal with cases in which 
the people are brought low by drink, 
etc. Ishould imagine, too, that some 
kind of poorhouse, or refuge, would 
have to be provided. There is, I 
imagine, hardly anything of this kind 
at Seattle now. It would be better, 
on the whole, to be able to run up 
such a building quickly than to erect 
it beforehand, as if in preparation for 
ademand. The less said about any 
particular fund the better; but if a 
certain number of the comparatively 
tich people at Seattle, who are likely 
to benefit by the incursion of gold- 
seekers, would be prepared to sub- 
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scribe in the event of difficulty aris- 
ing, that, I think, would be best; and 
this might be arranged beforehand. 
Terms might also be come to with 
the board of county commissioners, 
so that the labor of relief should be 
divided; and the county commis- 
sioners should be prepared to supply 
test work to those who are relieved. 
Here at least we should be inclined 
to throw such a task on the official 
authorities, if possible. Some form 
of measured work, paid for according 
to amount done, is certainly the best, 
if loafing is to be prevented. I think 
that if a strong line is taken at the 
outset on this point, many unneces- 
sary applications will be prevented. 
It has generally been found here that 
when the system has been adopted 
of payment by results loafers have 
found the task unattractive. At times 
of winter distress here this has always 
been the case. I send a copy of a 
report on exceptional distress, now 
in some ways out of date; but I be- 
lieve that the statements made on 
this point by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
at the time of the cotton famine, and 
printed in the paper I forward, and 
the evidence since, prove that this is 
practically the only method of deal- 
ing with many applications at a crisis. 
In such a climate as that at Seattle 
no doubt many additional difficulties 
will have to be faced, but, with prep- 
aration, they might be met, with suc- 
cess, I believe. If the town is not 
well drained, and if it is possible to 
work on the earth at all during the 
winter, the digging for a good system 
of drainage might supply the neces- 
sary employment.” 
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Among other suggestions which 
have been offered in response to the 
letter of inquiry sent out, one is 
that the large irrigation companies 
were anxious to obtain settlers, and 
would furnish transportation and 
plots of land for many; but probably 
most of those with whom the city 
will have to deal will be unmarried 
men without such steadiness or 
thrift as would make them desirable 
settlers. Another suggestion covers 
a line of action similar to that 
offered by Mr. Loch: ‘“ Undoubt- 
edly the merchants of Seattle have 
made much money in supplying the 
needs of the thousands who go to 
the Klondike, and it is no more 
than just that they should con- 
tribute freely for relief. I can sug- 
gest no better method than deporta- 
tion. Of course the city of Seattle 
can not maintain or absorb the great 
number of dependents who may be 
left upon its hands. The railroad 
companies could well afford to give 
a cheap or nominal rate of trans- 
portation, for they, too, have profited 
much by the rush to Alaska. It 
would be best to make the arrange- 
ments as quietly as possible, in order 
that it should not be advertised that 
free transportation could be had.” 
Still another suggestion is to spread 
the burden: “If the distressed in- 
dividual hails from New England, 
and has a settlement in a New Eng- 
land state, I think it quite probable 
that his native town can be made to 


do something for him. The charity 
society in Seattle should appeal to 
the state legislature if the burden 
upon it is very heavy. It should 
also put the men to work improving 
the abominable roads of Seattle and 
cutting firewood.” 

With these brief suggestions, 
which the writer has taken the 
liberty of culling from private cor- 
respondence, the subject is pre- 
sented to the readers of the 
REVIEW for further discussion. 
There is no doubt that the problem 
is an interesting and difficult one, 
for which helpful suggestions would 
be a real service. Perhaps some one 
can tell us what became of such 
unsuccessful gold seekers of ’49 as 
did not perish on the trail. Differ- 
ences in climate and fertility make 
the cases not parallel, still the ex- 
perience in one case may help in 
working out the other,—which, how- 
ever, is pretty apt to work out 
itself by natural processes, which 
the Seattle society will do best to 
watch closely, and when they appear, 
to further in such ways as it can. 
The employers of labor on the Pa- 
cific coast will in our judgment 
make a mistake if they allow or 
facilitate the deportation of able- 
bodied laborers who have no worse 
fault than that they are out of work. 
The problem of the state should be 
how best to avail itself of the wealth 
of labor set down at its doors, rather 
than how soonest to get rid of it. 
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CHURCH DISTRICTS IN CHARITY WORK. 





BY FREDERIC ALMY. 


[The Buffalo |charity organization society has adopted an interesting 
plan, explained in the March number of the REVIEW, of assigning relief in 
various districts of the city to churches or societies. The following paper 
discusses an important problem arising in connection with the plan, and 
how its solution has been worked out in the experience of Buffalo. ] 


The Buffalo charity organization 
society has always felt that the dan- 
gerous point in its church district 
plan was the one touched upon in 
THE CHARITIES REVIEW for March. 
Inasmuch as the seventy-seven co- 
operating churches do not agree to 
follow its methods, it may be obliged 
to sit by and see harmful work done 
by churches whose charity is un- 
intelligent, or to hand over a 
worthy family to pauperizing treat- 
ment. Can such a surrender of the 
objects for which a charity organ- 
ization society exists be justified ? 

In some half dozen of the Buffalo 
church districts there is a salaried 
visitor, trained in the methods of 
the society. In these districts the 
society can by special vote adopt 
the church worker as its own agent, 
with the understanding that it shall 
receive regular reports in exactly 
the same form as from its other 
agents. Even in these special dis- 
tricts the society makes the original 
investigation itself, but after that 
surrenders the family absolutely. 
It can not then any longer control 
the treatment which that family 
will receive, but neither can it 
control the decisions of its own dis- 
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trict committees. All it can do, if 
one of its committees is unwise, is 
to appoint a better committee next 
year; and if one of these church 
committees does badly, it can revoke 
the special vote. The Buffalo 
society has been in existence twenty 
years, so that by this time most of 
these churches have a knot of 
workers who are imbued with its 
principles, and in whom it has 
confidence. 

In the remaining seventy odd dis- 
tricts it considers the church a 
friendly visitor, but does not dis- 
continue its own regular visits. 
Each family is referred with a 
recommendation as to the proper 
plan for its care, and the society 
expects its agents to follow up every 
reference. It is its hope that in 
this way it can suggest wise methods 
with sufficient tact to modify at 
least what threatens to be harmful. 
In many of the districts one of the 
more active church workers serves 
on the society district committee, 
and takes part in the discussion as 
to the families which are referred. 
If it is worth while to educate a 
friendly visitor, even at the expense 
sometimes of the first families on 
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which she practises, is it not worth 
as much to educate the charity of 
a church? 

Suppose, however, that the charity 
dispensed is found to be unmistaka- 
bly pauperizing and harmful. The 
society can withdraw the district, 
and refer no more families; or, if 
this is too drastic where the fault 
is one of ill judgment and not of 
neglect, may we not argue that the 
charity of this church will be no 
worse at least on account of the 
church district plan, and that through 
this plan it may improve? The 
charity organization society in 
Buffalo deals with nearly five 
thousand families in a year. Its 
agents and committees review the 
condition of every family on the 
city poor books, and this in addition 
to those who are referred to it 
directly. It has never even pretended 
to find friendly visitors for such an 
army. The society can never enrol 
the whole charitable energy of the 
town in its special service, but it 
comes near this if it can enlist the 
relief committees of all the churches. 

The educational side of the plan is 
valuable. Our numerous meetings 
are well attended, and we continually 
see new faces. The leaven is 
spreading, and churches which have 
been absolutely Philistine are making 
some of our watchwords their own 
shibboleths. We have now an ex- 
cuse for contact with many churches 


which were once alien. It is like the 
natural entrance which is so difficult 
and also so valuable to a friendly 
visitor. To say that “ by accepting 
a district a church does not come 
under the direction of the charity 
organization society, and does not 
agree to follow its methods” saves 
the pride of the churches, and saves 
us from being self-appointed censors 
of the city’s charity. We do not covet 
the attitude of holding aloof from 
the churches and charitable agencies 
around us as bodies which dwell in 
the outer darkness of unenlightened 
charity. How can we expect co- 
operation from them if we insist 
that we alone are wise? There is 
no better way of diffusing our prin- 
ciples of charity, if true, than by the 
contact of our trained agents and 
committees with the relief societies 
of different churches, and the use 
of our methods and forms by them 
in reporting relief. If the sum total 
of the charity of the city is improved, 
we do not care if we, the charity 
organization society, are not recog- 
nized as the only c/uminatt. 

There is no space to speak of the 
special value of the church district 
plan on the side of settlement or 
social work. Whether or not, how- 
ever, it is an embarrassment to the 
Buffalo settlements, that under this 
plan each one has a relief depart- 
ment, is an interesting, but separate, 
question. 
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PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF. 





I. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


NEW YORK. 

A unique opportunity to examine 
in detail the work of public officials 
responsible for the distribution of 
outdoor relief has occurred in New 
York city this winter. With the full 
approval of the department of chari- 
ties, the charity organization society 
has made an investigation of 2,400 
cases of application for public relief 
in which favorable decisions had been 
made by the department, after inves- 
tigation by its own visitors. By a 
curious oversight the city had not 
discovered until late in January that 
under the present charter it is not 
authorized to distribute outdoor relief 
except to the pooradult blind. The 
usual machinery for the distribution 
of city coal was set in motion and 
1,000 families were actually supplied 
with one-half a ton of coal each before 
the discovery was made. Two thou- 
sand four hundred additional families 
had been visited, passed upon and 
supplied with orders for coal. Ata 
regular meeting of the board of char- 
ities early in January the commis- 
sioner for Brooklyn and Queens,who, 
as a member of the former Brooklyn 
board, is said to have suggested the 
prohibition of outdoor relief in the 
draft of the charter, called attention 
to the illegality of the distribution 
then in progress, whereupon it was 
promptly discontinued. A bill was 
then introduced in the state legisla- 
ture providing for the restoration of 
I2g 


the power to distribute coal in Man- 
hattan and Bronx boroughs. The 
bill was advanced to the third read- 
ing by unanimous consent, on the 
understanding that it had been intro- 
duced at the request of the united 
charities organization. There is no 
society bearing this name, and the 
charity organization society promptly 
notified the committee to which the 
bill was referred in the assembly that 
the bill did not have its approval. 
It was subsequently ascertained that 
it had not been introduced at the 
request of the department of charities, 
and that no one engaged in chari- 
table administration stood sponsor 
for it. 

Charitable motives, perhaps com- 
bined with faith in the vote-winning 
quality of the measure, caused the 
assembly to regard it with favor, 
and two additional bills, relating to 
the three remaining boroughs, were 
quickly introduced and advanced. 
The amount of the appropriation 
proposed by the three bills was $35,- 
ooo. A public hearing was given by 
the assembly committee on cities, at 
which addresses in opposition were 
made by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Prof. 
Richmond Mayo-Smith and the ex- 
ecutive officers of the charity organ- 
ization society, the association for 
improving the condition of the poor, 
and the state charities aid associa- 
tion. The bills were championed by 
two members of the assembly from 
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New York city. A member of the 
committee who is supposed to have 
been in sympathy with the measure 
interrupted Professor Mayo—Smith’s 
remarks by the inquiry as to whether 
he was “familiar with history.” On 
being assured that the speaker’s occu- 
pation made at least some familiarity 
with that subject necessary, the mem- 
ber sternly advised the speaker to 
“read Carlyle.” 

The chairman of the committee 
and leaders on the floor of the as- 
sembly made some opposition to the 
bills, and succeeded in delaying them 
until near the end of the session, 
when they were finally passed, only 
a few votes being recorded in the 
negative. 

The brief which had been pre- 
sented to the assembly committee 
was then filed with the committee 
on cities of the senate, and, without 
the necessity for any hearing, the 
senate committee promptly reported 
the bills adversely. The senate by 
resolution concurred in the report of 
the committee and thus expressed 
its emphatic accord with the senti- 
ment of organized charity on the 
subject. 

One explanation of this prompt 
and satisfactory action by the sen- 
ate is to be found in the fact that 
earlier in the session the same issue 
had been presented in the “ desti- 
tute mothers’ bill,” the true inward- 
ness of which was exposed in THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW for March. At 
that time there was a remarkably 
strong delegation, representing prac- 
tically all of the charitable societies 
of New York city, which opposed 


not only the specific measure but 
the general principle of outdoor 
relief, which in a disguised form 
was embodied in that bill. It was 
not allowed to come to a formal 
vote in the senate, probably in 
courtesy to its author, who was a 
member of the committee which had 
it under consideration, but it was 
well known that the committee and 
such members of the senate as gave 
the matter consideration were con- 
vinced of its expediency. The coal 
bills therefore came before a com- 
mittee already convinced of their 
objectionable character. 

Notwithstanding the force of the 
abstract arguments against outdoor 
relief it is possible that if no other 
steps had been taken the legislature 
would have passed the coal bills, in 
the belief that the clause of the 
charter prohibiting the distribution 
of coal was a mere oversight, and 
that it would result in considerable 
suffering. Even by those who in 
general opposed outdoor relief it 
was thought that hardship might 
result from the fact that the discon- 
tinuance of outdoor relief had not 
been widely advertised and generally 
understood. 

Some of the families who had re- 
ceived the allowance from the city 
regularly might be supposed to have 
relied upon it and not to have made 
other provision for fuel. On the 
other hand, it was urged that most 
of these families on learning that 
the orders which they had received 
from the city no longer possessed 
any value would naturally turn 
promptly to relief societies, the 
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church, or other agencies from which 
other kinds of needed assistance 
were to be obtained. About Feb- 
ruary I the charity organization so- 
ciety offered to investigate all appli- 
cations made to the department 
after that date and to see that coal 
was supplied to such as were found 
toneed it. The association for im- 
proving the condition of the poor 
supplemented this offer by agreeing 
to supply coal to families recom- 
mended by the charity organiza- 
tion society. Three hundred and 
eighteen such applications were 
made between February 1 and Feb- 
ruary 18. On the latter date, as it 
had become apparent that no very 
large part of the 2,400 families who 
held the orders for coal were renew- 
ing their applications, and as the 
president of the board of charities 
commissioners believed that some 
relief should be provided for these 
2,400, it was decided to send a letter 
to all of them which would open the 
way for suchas remained in need of 
fuel to make their wants known. 
Accordingly the following letter was 
sent: 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1898. 

The Department of Public Charities being 
unable under the new charter to distribute 
free coal, has given us a list of persons who 
have applied for it, on which we find your 
name. 

This society has undertaken to secure coal 
from private charity for those who in our 
opinion, after present investigation, are in 
actual need and have no other source from 


which to obtain fuel. 

If you are still in want please notify us. 
Application may be sent in the enclosed 
envelope, or may be made personally at the 
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Application Bureau, United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 East Twenty-second street. 


General Secretary. 

If you come in person, please bring this 
letter with you. 

Five-sixths of all those who received 
the letter accepted the invitation. 

The total number of cases which 
under the two offers of the society 
were found to require investigation 
was 2,301. Of these forty-nine with- 
drew their application and 140 were 
not found. Nearly all of the latter 
were cases in which the original letter 
was returned, the family, as a rule, 
having moved after the application 
to the department of charities was 
made. 

One hundred and eighty-three 
families were found to be already 
under the care of the association for 
improving the condition of the poor. 
Of this number 116 had been sup- 
plied with coal this winter once or 
oftener, as had been thought neces- 
sary. The united Hebrew charities 
supplied coal as a result of the in- 
vestigation to ninety-eight families, 
and decided unfavorably eighty cases, 
chiefly because coal had been fur- 
nished already to the same families 
and they were known not to be in 
present need. The remaining eighty- 
two Hebrew cases were decided 
unfavorably without reference to the 
united Hebrew charities. The total 
number of families supplied by the 
association for improving the con- 
dition of the poor, as a result of this 
investigation, was 689, of whom 475 
received a half ton each and 214 
a quarter ton. The total number of 
unfavorable decisions was 1,036, in- 
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cluding the 162 Hebrew cases decided 
negatively. The remaining 288 
families were not supplied with coal 
but were placed under the care of 
district committees for the supply of 
other needs. 

The labor of investigation fell in 
part upon an emergency corps of 
visitors engaged for the purpose, but 
to a large extent upon the regular 
agents of the society. The clerical 
labor of receiving the applications 
and recording the statements of ap- 
plicants severely taxed the resources 
of the central office for the two days 
on which the bulk of the applications 
were made. The search for previous 
records in the registration bureau, 
the visit to the home of the appli- 
cant to ascertain the conditions of 
home life, and the interview with at 
least one competent witness, not a 
member of the family, completed 
the investigation. It was found 
that under strong pressure a visitor 
could make and record the results of 
eight investigations daily. Then 
followed the examination of the 
record and the decision, not by the 
visitors but by a responsible officer 
of the society. The entire task, 
including the investigations, deci- 
sion, and reference to the relief 
societies and the supply of coal by 
them, was completed in about three 
weeks, 


Under ordinary circumstances, the 
department of charities has usually 
allowed from one to two months to 
elapse between the application and 
the supply of coal, although provided 
with funds to engage special visitors 
for the work. 


As no preparation had been made 
in the present instance, and as the 
regular work of the society on behalf 
of other applicants was continued 
without interruption, the expeditious 
completion of the emergency work 
indicates an elasticity of organiza- 
tion which is no less desirable than a 
capacity for accuracy and thorough- 
ness. 

It may be instructive to compare 
the figures given above with the 
results of the investigation of the 
same cases made by the department 
of charities. Including the 1,000 
families to whom coal had actually 
been supplied, the department had 
investigated 3,486 cases. In accord- 
ance with long established usage the 
decision appears to have been made 
by the visitors, subject, of course, 
to the revision of the superintendent 
of outdoor poor, under whose di- 
rection they work, or of the com- 
missioner. The records, however, 
do not show any instance of a re- 
versal of the decision made by the 
visitor. The investigations were 
made by sixteen visitors, and the 
negative decisions were made chiefly 
by two of these, both of whom de- 
cided negatively ten per cent of the 
cases which they visited. The 
number visited by each, with the 
relative number of favorable and un- 
favorable decisions, appears in the 
following table: 


Approved. nae. Total. 
1 793 85 878 
2 520 9 529 
3 175 o 175 
4 331 33 364 
5 258 2 260 
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Approved, heist. Total. 
6 8 9 93 
gz 281 O 281 
8 137 o 137 
9 94 o 94 
10 88 I 89 
II 103 2 105 
12 51 oO 51 
13 80 O 80 
14 115 oO 115 
15 146 oO 146 
16 108 oO 108 


It is interesting that eight visitors 
were able to investigate a total of 
over one thousand applicants with- 
out finding a single family to whom 
it would be improper to supply fuel 
at the expense of the city. 

Some light on the process of in- 
vestigation pursued by one of the 
visitors is obtained by the condition 
in which, on the completion of his 
work, he carelessly left the book in 
which his investigations were re- 
corded. In this book one page is 
devoted to each family, blank is pro- 
vided for the name, residence, age, 
and other necessary items of informa- 
tion; at the end of the list appears 
the question: “Do you receive a 
pension?” Space is then left for re- 
marks, in which appears in practically 
every page the letters “N. W.,” an 
abbreviation for no work; “A,” an 
abbreviation for approved, together 
with the date and the signature of 
the investigator. Visits were dis- 
continued on January 25, but prepa- 
rations had already been made for 
the work of January 26, since the 
twenty-five pages immediately fol- 
lowing the entries in the book are 
all signed and dated, and under 
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“remarks” appear the customary 
abbreviation of “N. W.” and “A.,” 
while opposite the question “Do 
you receive a pension?” is written a 
negative reply. Apparently the in- 
tention of the visitor was to enter 
the other facts at his convenience, 
as applications were received. 

It should be said that the commis- 
sioner of charities has shown no 
desire to shield the employés of the 
department from criticism, but has 
placed all of the records at the dis- 
posal of the writer, and has given 
the most positive assurance of his 
desire to discover and amend any 
inefficient or dishonest work. 

Since there were pending, when 
the investigations of the department 
were discontinued, between 7,000 
and 8,000 applications, and since only 
$15,000 was available for the pur- 
chase of coal, it is obvious that if the 
work had been continued on the 
same plan the appropriation would 
not have sufficed to supply all the 
families that would have been favor- 
ably passed upon by the visitors. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the investigation of the charity or- 
ganization society, while resulting in 
a favorable decision in 787 cases, 
does not point to the conclusion 
that the department of charities 
should be in a position to distribute 
or supply coal to this number of 
families. The experience of the so- 
ciety this winter is merely a demon- 
stration that, even under exception- 
ally unfavorable circumstances, such 
needs can be met from the ordinary 
resources of private charity. Al- 
though the special measures resorted 
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to this year will not be necessary 
next winter, the ordinary channels 
of application will be open, and the 
charity organization society will con- 
tinue to secure in suitable cases 
needed temporary assistance,whether 
in fuel or in other necessaries of life. 
A large proportion of the families 
who on investigation are found to 
be in need of fuel require also, and 
in fact are actually receiving, other 
assistance from church, relief soci- 
ety, relatives, or friends. The present 
experience discloses no reason for re- 
sorting to the public treasury for this 
particular form of assistance, when it 
is admitted that other necessities can 
be supplied without state aid. 

No general evidences of political 
influence in the distribution of coal 
were discovered, but it was made 
clear that there is a certain contagion 
in the pauperism underlying distri- 
bution. Several applicants are fre- 
quently found in the same house, 
and the questioning often reveals 
that application has been made be- 
cause coal was seen to be delivered 
elsewhere in the house or in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. One of the 
more reprehensible features of the 
distribution is the prominent part 
taken in it by church missionaries 
and others who send lists of names 
to the department, sometimes with- 
out even consulting the families in 
question. The assurance of the su- 
perintendent of outdoor poor that 
coal was not given out from personal 
favor or through political influence, 
but on the contrary was given very 
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largely upon the recommendation of 
missionaries and as a result of the 
impression made by the applicants 
themselves, may be accepted in full 
faith, but this assurance only em- 
phasizes the impropriety of saddling 
upon the city this particular part of 
a burden which is otherwise cheer- 
fully and successfully borne by the 
churches whose visitors make such 
recommendation, or by others to 
whom the burden more particularly 
belongs. 

Added force is given to the argu- 
ment against outdoor relief in New 
York city by the confessed inade- 
quacy of the funds appropriated for 
the care of dependents in the infant 
asylum, almshouse and _ hospitals 
maintained by the city. Until the 
death rate is materially reduced in 
the infant asylum,’ until the alms- 
house is not overcrowded, and until 
the inmates are provided with suffi- 
cient food, it is clear that the weight 
of the argument is distinctly in 
favor of the principle embodied in 
the present charter of New York. 

A few selected cases must suffice 
to illustrate the considerable number 
of instances in which the judgment 
of the charity organization society 
differed from that made by visitors 
of the department of charities. 


Family consists of able bodied 
man and three children. Man is a 
driver on the Fifth avenue stage; 
wife is housekeeper, securing free 
rent, and daughter, fifteen years old, 
is at work, earning $2 per week. 
The wife says that “as coal is given 


1 A gratifying decrease in the death rate of the infant asylum is observable in the first 


three months of the present year. 
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away, they might as well have their 
share, but if necessary they can 
manage for themselves.” 

Man and wife, sixty-five and 
sixty years of age; no children, but 
a nephew in family, nineteen years 
old, earning good wages; good fire 
in stove and surroundings comfort- 
able. Family has never asked for 
assistance, but insist that they have 
the same right to ask for it as any 
one else. 

Man, wife, and two children. 
Daughter, sixteen years old, is work- 
ing. Have had coal from the city 
for four years, but now that the 
charity organization society is mak- 
ing investigation, woman does not 
expect assistance, as they “never 
give to those who need it.” Place is 
comfortably furnished, plenty of coal 
and wood on hand. Family is de- 
scribed by a reliable woman in the 
neighborhood, known to the agent, 
as very intemperate, and as perfectly 
able to take care of themselves if 
they would let drink alone. Never 
put aside any savings when man is 
at work. 

Widow with three children, had 
never asked for city coal, but the 
leader of her district had sent in her 
name, and she didn’t see why she 
hadn’t got it, “since all the people 
who didn’t need coal got it.” Is re- 
ceiving regular aid from her church. 
Rooms well furnished, but untidy, 
fire in stove, food on table. Woman 
had applied to society three years 
previously and an offer of medical 
treatment and employment had been 
made, neither of which had been 
accepted. 

Widow, without children, has 
lodger and is given free rent as house- 
keeper; did not know that we pro- 
posed to ask questions, and prefers 
to do without coal rather than answer 
them. 

Widow with three sons, all of 
age, does not care enough about the 
coal to be willing to give references. 
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Widow with two unmarried 
sons, one of whom is regularly at 
work in coal-yard. A married son 
gives some assistance and woman 
has a granddaughter living with her. 
She has free rent as housekeeper, and 
apparently has a comfortable home. 

Man, wife, and three children, 
with a boarder. Woman declares 
that it would be demoralizing to her 
husband if he were to get coal too 
easily. He is strong and able to 
work, and she thinks it would be 
better for him to earn it. If there 
is any coal to be given away, she 
would like to see some woman get it 
who has small children to provide 
for and no husband. 

Widow with one son and 
two daughters, also caring for her 
parents. Woman's father is blind. 
Oldest daughter earns fair wages; 
boy acts as guide to blind grand- 
father. Woman has one insane 
brother on Ward’s Island, and an- 
other who is fully able to help support 
parents but refuses to do so. She 
asks advice as to methods to com- 
pelling him to give such assistance. 
She declines to have investigation 
made and says that heretofore coal 
has been given for the mere asking. 


Statistical analysis has been made 
(see page 136) of 1,456 cases, includ- 
ing only about one-third of the 
Hebrew families, but otherwise rep- 
resentative of the entire number 
investigated. In the first table the 
striking feature is the large number 
of widows, showing that coal is not 
given directly to any large extent in 
payment for votes. In the table of 
ages it isa matter for surprise that 
so many of the applicants are young, 
and, as appears from the full record, 
able-bodied. About ten per cent, 
however, are over seventy years of 
age. The average size of the family 
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is perhaps less than might be ex- 
pected, only 108, or about seven per 
cent of the entire number, reporting 
five or more children. In nation- 
ality the Irish hold the leading 
place. About sixty per cent are 
Roman catholics. Especially note- 
worthy is the small percentage of 
Italians and negroes. The most in- 
teresting fact of all, however, is the 
comparatively long residence in the 
United States, and the long period 
during which the families have lived 
at their present addresses or at some 
previous address for which the length 
of residence was specified. So far 
as the agents of the society have 
personal acquaintance with the fami- 
lies visited, it confirms the accuracy 
of these tables, and to that extent 
confirmation is also given to the 
opinion already expressed in favor 
of the generally good character of 
the applicants. The average is un- 
questionably much higher than the 
average character of ordinary appli- 
cants for relief at offices of charita- 


ble societies. 
one GAL CORDITION. 





|Male.} F€- | Total. 








male. | 
Married. . Saami ein ken as 295 | 295 | 590 
Widow or Widower........ 27 | 740 | 767 
IR id tds eesisavukea es 6 71 77 
Deserted, divorced, etc.... oO 17 17 
WIDSDOCINEE. 2.005 000000000% oO 5 5 
Total.........0. esses eefeee eels +++ -| 1456 





_AGE ; (HEADS < OF FAMILIES), 


| 
Male. | Fe- Total. 








~ | male. 
Under 40 years...........- 184 | 177 361 
40 years to 59 years....... 184 | 355 | 439 
60 years to 69 years........; 65 | 220 | 285 
FO FORTS OF OVET. ...ch.cccees | 42 | 105 | 147 
ROPECIMEG 60s esicnccccses | ar} 621 83 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE IN FAMILY, 





Children, ee 


Total. 
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Manandwife | | 
living ....195) 55 | 79 | 89 | 73 | 45 | 34 | 570 
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Man dead o or | 















































deserted . -507) 80 | 1 96 | 53 | 32 | | 15 | | 13 | 796 
Womandead | 
or deserted 16) 2| 0} 5 | o o| 1| 24 
Both dead.. 67} 1; 1; 0| 0| O| o| 69 
| j | i 
Total sseccclecelesclesclecsteceleoes 11459 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FAMILY. 
| . -- 7 
cite he t¢ 5 | and | Total. 
| over. | 
Both parents sleae 8 S | 
Hving...... 7 65| 79) 95/190 | 564 
Father dead or | | | » 
deserted . .. |287|/162,132] 89' 49) 51 | 771 
Mother dead aid i. 
or deserted. o| 4} 26 
Both parents 7 ce | 
GORE 6.05540 47| 16; 2 e& o| 67 
Total .|- 4) ojeee| ooo] 1428 
NATIONALITY. 
Number. Per cent. 
United States of America. 206 14.1 
ERs ci Senrsseeerewnes 28 1.9 
NR as sence sens kaeees 294 20.3 
MM DS ro ca cignee an ee ss 726 49.8 
PORNO 650s eh bao ceaticcss 16 rt 
Russian or Polish........ 28 1.9 
SINT nin. da be ek sGee'sca 53 3.6 
Others and unspecified... 105 7.2 
Total . ia NEST EROR eS 1456 100 
RELIGION. 
Per cent. 
Roman, Catholic........0s0« 859 59 
PIOUMIANE s 6 6.5:6:0 650 vcs ve 338 23.2 
PIE is kis hb 508S vase eews 84 5.8 
NI URCUIEG 6. 0 i. io:co cease 175 12 
SO a chine ee ee 1456 100 


The total number of Hebrew families was 
260. The absence of 176 of these families from 
all the statistical tables should be borne in 
mind in any conclusions which would be 
influenced by that fact. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN UNITED STATES, 


Per cent. 
Under fyear......0. 0. Oo oO 
I year to 4 yearsinc..... II 0.8 
5 years tog yearsinc.... 62 4.2 
IO years OF OVET....+.00 922 63.3 
MC csels hens. 4eeeewae 251 17.2 
UGEPOCIROD Ls <6sc0es 65 ci 210 14.5 
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LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN HOUSE, 


Length of residence Ata previous 








at present address. address.* 

Under 3 months...... 27 9 
3 months to 6 months 102 23 
2 ce oe II “ce 62 I2 
I year to 4 years... ... 356 203 
5yearstog ‘ 160 74 
10 “ and over..... 138 72 
Unspecified .......... 592 592 

TONGS 6 ves nae Kan 1456 1456 


TIME ELAPSING BETWEEN PRESENT AND LATEST 
PREVIOUS APPLICATION RECORDED BY THE 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 


Number of applications 8 years previous I 
oe “oe “ce es oe 


ae sé “ee se “s 


oa 
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“6 “cc “6 “6 “ec ° 


ac a“ I 
é sc pe 


se “cc 


se se oe 
“ec sé “ce 


“ sé sé 


ae oe ae I oe “ 38 
ie > " present winter... .467 


nw Ur 


Total applications from 188g-’go to 1898, 
inclusive, 611. 


The abolition of general public 
outdoor relief in New York city (the 
present borough of Manhattan) oc- 
curred on December 20, 1875, by 
adoption by the commissioners of 
charities and Correction of a 
resolution that the experiment be 
made of giving the necessities of life 
to the outdoor poor instead of money 
or orders on grocery stores. A week 
later it was resolved to visit all appli- 
cants for relief within forty-eight 
hours after application, and it was 
officially announced that the depart- 
ment disclaimed all intention of aid- 
ing the unworthy poor. Again, on 
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January 10, 1876, it was proposed to 
visit all applicants for coal. From 
this time forward the department 
gave coal only, the previous appro 
priations for general relief having 
been reduced by the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment. 

It is a curious view that the 
necessities of life consist wholly of 
coal and do not include food, shelter, 
or clothing. It is also interesting 
that one of the three commissioners 
in office at the time this action was 
taken, now occupying a prominent 
position in the department of chari- 
ties, was entirely unable to recollect 
the circumstances under which the 
change was made, asserting when 
questioned on the subject that it 
must have been made by the 
“reform administration” of 1873; 
nor is the writer able to find other 
persons who recall any particular 
agitation of the subject at the date 
when this action was taken. No 
opposition seems to have developed, 
and during the twenty-two years 
during which the city has distributed 
no kind of outdoor relief except 
coal and the pension to the blind, 
there has been, so far as can be 
ascertained, no desire on the part of 
the officials of the department of 
charities to go back to the early 
system; while doubts have been 
expressed whether the distribution 
of coal was of any special value. 


[To be continued in the June number, by a description of the situation 
with respect to out-door relief in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Brooklyn, and Boston. ] 


1 This is specified when family has recently moved to present address. 





WHO IS TRESPASSING ? 

The Metropolitan life insurance 
company published in their adver- 
tising bulletin in February, 1898, a 
“partial list of recent death claims 
paid,” which gives 282 names and 
addresses in Boston, Dorchester, 
Roxbury, East and South Boston. 

I was interested to compare this 
with the records of people known to 
charitable societies, and for this 
purpose used the index by street 
and number in the registration 
bureau of the associated charities 
of Boston. This is made up from 
the reports of various charities who 
use the bureau for the confidential 
exchange of information as to the 
people in their care. 

Of the 282 names in the insurance 
bulletin, 27, or 9.6 per cent, were 
found in the charity list. In Boston 
proper the proportion was 12 per 
cent. This confirms my belief that 
many such policies are held by 
dependent persons; and it will be 
noticed that this list is a partial one, 
and moreover that it includes no 
names of persons paying insurance 
premiums perhaps for years and 
then allowing them to lapse. 

In only 1 of these 27 cases was 
the weekly premium as low as 5 
cents a week; 8 paid I0 cents; 
5 each, 15, 20, and 25 cents; 3 paid 
more, up to 55 cents a week. These 
are the figures given in the printed 
bulletin. 

This premium is not the total 
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amount paid by the family for 
insurance, but the amount paid on 
the one policy from which they 
have lately received a return. 

Some of these families have been 
aided for a number of years. 

If, as Mr. Fiske says, charity 
workers and industrial insurance 
workers ought not to work among 
the same persons, which has been 
at fault in these cases? 


ZILPHA D. SMITH. 


NO ANTAGONISM WHATEVER. 

The vice-president of the Metro- 
politan life insurance company, 
writing on industrial insurance in 
THE CHARITIES REVIEW for March, 
takes the position that there is no 
antagonism between charity workers 
and industrial insurance workers, 
and that the time has come for an 
understanding between them. I 
agree to this fully. Mr. Fiske, how- 
ever, assigns for these statements 
the somewhat peculiar reason that 
the two classes ought not to work 
among the same persons, and to this 
I am unable to agree, if it means 
that charity workers should have 
nothing to do with families that are 
known to the industrial insurance 
companies, since unfortunately we 
find that there are many families 
who now have or have had such 
insurance and who also need chari- 
table assistance. 

In a private conference at which 
representatives of the three leading 
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industrial insurance companies and 
a group of charity workers were 
present, the undersigned ventured 
to give as a reason why charity 
workers should be interested in 
industrial insurance that many per- 
sons who were on the verge of de- 
pendency were insured in these 
companies. Mr. Fiske promptly 
and even more aggressively than in 
the article above referred to denied 
the truth of this statement. To test 
its accuracy I have recently caused 
an examination to be made of the 
records of the charity organization 
society to see what proportion of 
the names on two different lists of 
recent death claims paid by the 
Metropolitan in New York city were 
known to the society. In-one of 
these lists, containing 597 names, 
236 names were found to be regis- 
tered, or thirty-nine per cent of the 
entirenumber. Forty-seven, or eight 
per cent, were living at the address 
given in the published list of the 
insurance company, thus positively 
identifying them as the same per- 
sons. In the second list, containing 
139 names, forty-seven, or thirty-four 
per cent, were registered, six, or four 
per cent, of whom were at the ad- 
dress given in the list of the insur- 
ance company. These lists were in 
no way selected, but were taken just 
as they appear in the official list of 
the company. 

It will be noticed also that these 
are the names of persons who are 
able to keep their policies in force 
until death, thus entitling the bene- 
ficiaries to the receipt of the insur- 
ance. It would be instructive to 
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make a similar examination of a 
given number who took insurance, 
but were unable to keep it in force. 
These, of course, appear more fre- 
quently on the lists of charitable 
societies than do the more thrifty 
and prosperous policy-holders who 
do not lapse. It would also be 
interesting to extend the examina- 
tion to the records of other societies, 
including the relief lists of churches, 
the lists of free dispensaries, etc. 

Reasoning from the meagre data 
obtainable it would seem that there 
are many families whose acquaintance 
with charitable societies can not be 
accounted for from the fact that 
misfortune has befallen the thrifty 
“who previously, when independent 
wage earners, had as a means of self- 
help become insured.” 

It is entirely probable that the 
more prominent companies under 
their present leadership are attempt- 
ing to restrict their business to per- 
sons who are physically safe risks 
and whose industrial position is such 
that there is some probability that 
the insurance will be kept in force 
and benefits which are sought ob- 
tained, but charity workers do oc- 
casionally encounter families who 
have been imposed upon in the 
past, other families who have made 
grievous mistakes of judgment, 
both in the extravagant use of in- 
surance money obtained on the 
death of some member of the family, 
and in the payment of premiums 
with money which could have been 
more wisely invested, and still other 
families who are paying insurance 
under entire misapprehension of 
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what benefits they will obtain, either 
because the agents have lied to 
them or because the insured are 
not capable of understanding all 
the conditions of the policy. The 
readiness of the insurance com- 
panies to make an equitable and 
even generous settlement in those 
cases in which officers of the charity 
organization society express an in- 
terest, is appreciated, but we should 
not overlook the fact that there must 
be many such instances where there 
is no such intercession, but in which 
there is equal hardship to the indi- 
vidual policy-holders. 

It has not at any time been claimed, 
so far as I know, that the number of 
extremely poor persons insured in 
these companies bears a large pro- 
portion to the total number of poli- 
cies. Only the insurance companies 
have the information on which this 
proportion could be calculated. It 
is maintained merely that the ab- 
solute number of persons of irregu- 
lar and small income insured by the 
companies has been considerable. 
If, however, the surprising fact that 
between eight and thirty-nine per 
cent of the death claims are from 
families registered with a single 
society is found to be typical of the 
entire business, it will be admitted 
that Mr. Fiske has only faintly out- 
lined the reasons for a better under- 
standing between these two classes, 
who in their diverse ways are labor- 
ing for the benefit of the poor. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
AN ECONOMIC VIEW. 

The struggle carried on between 

the industrial insurance companies 
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and those who feel that they have 
been defending the interests of the 
poor ring the past five years, has, in 
the opinion of the writer, resulted 
in a very material gain to both 
parties. 

A curious feature, at least to a busi- 
ness man, has been the assumption 
which has been made throughout 
the whole discussion, especially in 
Massachusetts, where the opposition 
to industrial insurance has been 
strongest, an assumption continued 
in the present discussion in THE 
CHARITIES REVIEW, that the ques- 
tion of what the companies ought 
to do and ought not to do could be 
decided on moral grounds. Un- 
questionably that is an agreeable 
standpoint from which to con- 
sider the matter, but no business 
man would suppose for an instant 
that these coporations felt any 
obligation in the matter other 
than that of responsible business 
firms. So long as they can carry on 
their business legitimately and make 
money on it, it is of little interest to 
them, and of little interest to any 
similar corporation, whether the per- 
sons who buy their goods, in this 
case, their policies, are really bene- 
fited or not. Mr. Fiske’s argument, 
as. we understand it, is that the peo- 
ple want industrial insurance, they 
are willing to pay for it, and it is 
nobody’s business but their own 
whether it helps them or not. 

It has, however, been clearly dem- 
onstrated in these five years that 
certain features of the business are 
objectionable, not only to the phil- 
anthropist on moral grounds, but to 
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the companies themselves, from an 
economic standpoint. For instance, 
they have found, if we mistake not, 
that it was of no advantage to in- 
sure families who were so desperately 
poor that there was every probabil- 
ity of a lapse within a few weeks 
after the insurance was taken. They 
have found, again, that it is unwise 
to insure in such unhealthful tene- 
ments as would make probable a 
high death rate among the insured. 
In the eager competition for busi- 
ness all the companies at first un- 
doubtedly neglected to observe these 
principles, and have taken, and are 
still carrying, risks which are not 
only harmful to the insured, as in- 
volving expenditure they can not 
afford, but necessitate ultimately 
a positive loss to the companies 
through increase of the death rate. 
An observer can not but see that 
somewhere or other there has been 
an enormous profit in the industrial 
insurance business. Where this 
comes inis immaterial. Such periods 
of great profit, or great loss, are char- 
acteristic of many business enter- 
prises, when first started in a new 
field without precedent or other 
than a speculative knowledge of the 
risks involved, but do not last. The 
discussion of the last five years, it 
seems to the writer, has resulted in 
making the industrial corporations 
more careful in the selection of their 
risks, more careful in the training of 
their agents, and certainly very much 
more sensitive to the demands of 
public sentiment. While we believe 
that the objections which have been 
raised on moral grounds against 
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the insurance of children and the 
taking of risks from those who are 
scarcely more than paupers would 
be found upon investigation to be 
based ultimately upon purely 
economic considerations, which are 
as forceful to the company as to the 
philanthropist, yet, upon whatever 
grounds the contest has been fought 
out, the result has been a practical 
one. The companies have been 
shown that they can not do an in- 
discriminate business, assuming all 
sorts of indiscriminate risks. There 
is no question that in a few years 
they would have found this out for 
themselves. The interposition of 
legislation and public sentiment has 
merely accelerated their natural 
tendency. That there are features 
in industrial insurance which are of 
permanent value to the community 
is not easily to be overlooked. The 
writer, for one, feels like con- 
gratulating all parties interested that 
the matter has been brought so 
thoroughly to public attention, both 
through legislative agitation and 
by such discussions as the present 
one in THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 
A popular moral protest indicates 
unmistakably the presence of an 
economic error somewhere in the 
conduct of the business criticised. 
The industrial insurance corpor- 
ations, willingly or unwillingly, have 
heeded this protest, and by so 
doing have strengthened their meth- 
ods in a of way which they them- 
selves, we fancy, are now rather 
proud than otherwise. The com- 
panies have gained, and the com- 
munity has gained. 
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SOME OTHER ASPECTS. 


BY JAMES B. 


REYNOLDS, 


HEAD-WORKER OF THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK. 


The article on industrial insurance 
by Mr. Haley Fiske in the March 
number of THE CHARITIES REVIEW 
is welcomed by those charity work- 
ers who are beginning to be aware 
that they must have more knowledge 
of this important branch of saving. 
They certainly appreciate Mr. Fiske’s 
clear exposition of the work of the 
industrial companies. The three 
great companies for which he speaks 
are undoubtedly survivals of the 
fittest. The public may rejoice that 
the period of experiment in in- 
dustrial insurance is over, and that 
under the intelligent management 
of the directors of the present com- 
panies insurance can be obtained 
with but limited risk of loss to the 
policy-holders. To-day there is no 
prejudice against insurance as such, 
and it is certainly one of the agents 
in the promotion of that economy 
and thrift which are recognized to 
be universally beneficial. Undoubt- 
edly thousands avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the in- 
dustrial companies to protect them- 
selves against the time when sorrow 
and need walk hand in hand, by re- 
serving the small weekly premium 
which otherwise might be wasted. 

I shall, therefore, be slow to make 
any wholesale criticism of insurance 
corporations. I am well aware that 
in these days certain state legislators 
are willing to increase their popu- 
larity and strengthen their bank ac- 
counts by attacking large corpora- 
tions, unless soothed by the balm, 


not of Gilead, but of Klondike. 
Whatever my own opinions may be, 
I have no desire to encourage such 
attempts by any attack on these 
corporations. I am quite sure that 
they are better than their predeces- 
sors, and that their efficient business 
management, and their scientific 
study of the statistical questions in- 
volved in successful insurance ad- 
ministration, entitle them to be 
recognized as having performed a 
conspicuous service to society. 

This much might be said of in- 
surance in general; industrial insur- 
ance, or “insurance at retail,’ as 
Mr. Fiske explains it, has its own 
particular advantages and raises its 
own problems. In accordance with 
the suggestion of the editor, I wish 
to consider not the influence of in- 
dustrial insurance on the middle 
class, but upon those classes with 
which the charity worker has to 
deal; namely, the submerged tenth 
and the two-tenths next above, one 
of which is constantly on the brink 
of submersion and the other liable 
to submersion through the accidents 
of life. I think that probably Mr. 
Fiske and I would not agree as to 
the number actually insured in these 
grades, since he claims that the 
tables of infant death rate of the 
Metropolitan, besides establishing 
certain conclusions, “are destructive 
of the charge sometimes made that 
industrial insurance is done to any 
considerable extent in the slums or 
among very poor,” while those of us 
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who live in the poorer quarters of 
our large cities do find that almost 
every one is solicited to take out a 
policy in an industrial insurance 
company. 

How far the policies issued repre- 
sent “a long-felt want” is another 
question upon which there is likely 
to be a difference of opinion. Mr. 
Fiske says, “The business springs 
from the desires, nay, the demands, 
of the people, and is not a business 
created by speculators and forced 
upon them.” Yet it certainly was 


created by agents and is constantly 
“forced upon” the people by them. 
Those friendly societies which do 
not have paid agents furnish a truer 
test of the extent of the real demand, 
for they make themselves accessible 


but do not solicit, whereas the in- 
surance companies through their 
agents peddle their policies from 
house to house. Such friendly so- 
cieties are, therefore, a test of the 
“demand” rather than the insurance 
companies, which by their army of 
agents in many instances create the 
“demand” in order that they may 
supply it. 

It should also be stated that it is 
not fair to put against the present 
success of the industrial companies 
the past failure of friendly societies, 
as does Mr. Fiske, any more than it 
would be fair to compare the past 
condition of the insurance compa- 
nies with the present condition of the 
friendly societies. Each has had its 
period of confusion and fraud, and 
each is now existing under improved 
conditions which have developed out 
of the mistakes of the past. If Mr. 
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Fiske can quote statistics regarding 
the astonishing development of the 
London Prudential, so also can the 
English friendly societies show re- 
markable statistics of their growth, 
and it is not true that industrial 
companies are increasing wholly at 
the expense of the friendly societies. 
That the English friendly societies 
are not dying out is evident from 
the statistics of two of them. On 
January 1, 1873, the independent 
order of oddfellows (Manchester 
unity) numbered 401,907 in Great 
Britain and Ireland, while in 1890 in 
the same month and in the same 
territory its membership had in- 
creased to 642,888. The ancient 
order of foresters increased from 
421,988 in 1873 to 665,918 in 
1890. And Iam informed by relia- 
ble English authorities that this 
ratio of increase has been main- 
tained. The fact appears to be that 
the small organizations of both 
classes are giving way to large or- 
ganizations, which are better man- 
aged, more scientific and more stable. 
This result is but another evidence 
of the general tendency of the times 
toward centralization. 

Regarding the statistical questions 
involved in determining the rate of 
mortality, the adjustment of the 
sliding scales of premiums and simi- 
lar matters, I do not claim to be in 
a position to criticise. But certain 
other points of questionable advan- 
tage in industrial insurance, as at 
present conducted, fall within the 
field of sociological examination and 
criticism. I wish, therefore, to con- 
sider two important questions, pre- 
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senting different aspects of the sub- 
ject: I. Granting the general benefits 
of insurance, what special features 
of the present system of industrial 
insurance are injurious to the com- 
munity and the policy-holders? II. 
Is the industrial insurance corpo- 
ration, with its expensive machinery 
of operation and its scheme of en- 
dowment, a better agency for sav- 
ing than the friendly society, with 
its economical machinery and _ its 
thorough application of co-operative 
principles? 

Under the first question I wish 
to discuss: 


CHILD INSURANCE. 


It has not been claimed by intelli- 
gent charity workers in this country, 
so far as I know, that there has been 
any serious amount of crime because 
of child insurance. If individual 
cases of crime or abuse have occurred, 
they would prove nothing, for such 
have been connected with every good 
agency ever employed. But I must 
refer to an unfair reference to Mr. 
Waugh, secretary of the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children 
in London. It was an unnecessary 
and inappropriate slur to refer to one 
of Mr. Benjamin Waugh’s well known 
standing among charity workers in 
England as “one individual named 
Waugh.” I have been since informed 
by two gentlemen, recently from 
London, both widely acquainted 
with social conditions in that city, 
that his statements were by no 
means regarded as “stale charges,” 
but that they have been proven 
again and again to be true, and are 


certainly accepted to-day by many 
in England. Still more unfair is the 
implication regarding the character 
of Mr. Waugh, contained in the 
statement that “ he has himself been 
recently made the subject of attack 
and investigation.” The facts are 
that his administration of the society 
of which he is secretary was criti- 
cised on the ground that some of 
his agents were not economical 
enough in their traveling expenses. 
The matter was investigated and 
some recommendations made by a 
special committee, which have since 
been put in force for the better busi- 
ness regulation of that department 
of the society’s work. But there 
was no question of Mr. Waugh’s 
ability or character, as might have 
been inferred from the statement of 
Mr. Fiske. 

I confess that while the state- 
ments of Mr. Fiske are satisfactory 
in showing that nothing has been 
proven against child insurance, I 
do not think that he proves it to 
be of positive value. Its only use 
is for burial expenses, and any fam- 
ily not in the condition of absolute 
poverty—a situation where, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fiske, the agent should 
not issue a policy—would probably 
have sufficient money reserved to 
pay the funeral expenses of a child. 
Considering, therefore, that nearly 
forty per cent of what the parents 
pay to obtain the insurance of the 
child goes to the expense involved 
in the transaction, with the result of 
obtaining from fifteen to thirty dol- 
lars upon the death of the child, it 
is more than questionable if the ben- 
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efit is worth the cost of the transac- 
tion. 

Of possible limitations which 
might be made in child insurance, 
those suggested by a committee of 
the house of commons in England, 
in 1890, seem to be sound and in 
the right direction. The report rec- 
ommends that no child below six- 
teen years of age be insured in more 
than one company, and that any 
additional insurance be void. Limi- 
tation was also recommended as to 
the amount of insurance: under five 
years, $20; over five and under ten, 
$30; over ten and under sixteen, 
$40. And such payments shall be 
made to the parents, or personal rep- 
resentatives of the parents, of the 
deceased children. I do not believe 
that any child under fourteen, the 
legal age in New York when chil- 
dren may be taken from school and 
put at work, should be insured for 
more than $50, and I regard as wise 
the limitation by law of the rights 
of a parent to insurance of a child 
in but one company, and the pay- 
ment of the benefits of the same to 
parents alone, or to others designated 
by them. 


USE OF INSURANCE MONEY. 


The benefits derived from insur- 
ance money seem to depend largely 
upon the race insured. So far as I 
have been able to learn in the case 
of Germans, Irish, and Italians, the 
entire insurance usually goes for an 
elaborate funeral ceremony. The 
long line of carriages, with a special 
carriage to contain flowers, and in 
some instances a band to head the 
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procession, as is frequently the case 
with Italians, and a costly casket 
are the items of the funeral bill. It 
seems to be the regular method to 
hand the policy to the undertaker 
or to indicate to him its amount, 
and to base the expense of the 
funeral upon it. If any money is 
left after planning for an imposing 
cortége it is spent in garments of 
mourning. A _ strong sentimental 
prejudice exists against the use of 
insurance money for other than 
funeral expenses. It is often spoken 
of as “ blood money,” and one would 
be thought as heartless to spend the 
death benefit on the general needs 
of the family as to “ pick pennies 
from the dead one’s eyes.” This 


prejudice does not, however, exist to 


any such extent among the Jews. 
They seem, while not less lacking in 
respect for the memory of the dead, 
to be more careful about the use of 
the death benefit. In fact it may be 
of interest to note in passing that a 
widow will frequently keep the 
death benefit of her husband as a 
dowery for her second marriage. A 
Hebrew parent, who is a member of 
a Hebrew lodge which provides 
burial expenses among its benefits, 
told me that the expense to the 
lodge for the burial of children 
under one year of age is $7.50, and 
this includes a coffin, hearse, burial 
clothes, and a grave in the burying 
ground of the lodge. Against this 
may be set the case of an Irish child 
insured for $175 in an industrial if- 
surance company, at whose death at 
the age of sixteen the entire amount 
of the insurance was consumed in 
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an elaborate funeral parade. In this 
latter instance the family was receiv- 
ing regular support from a charity 
society. 

The charity society visitors often 
find that families which are depend- 
ing on them for daily bread will, 
upon the loss of one of their mem- 
bers, suddenly indulge in a funeral 
display which their benefactors would 
probably consider too costly for 
themselves. While I freely admit 
that insurance may have an edu- 
cational value in teaching habits of 
economy and saving, in the light 
of these results I question if the 
lesson has been well taught. Occa- 


sional extra burdens placed upon 
the charitable community by the 
absence of such death benefits might 


better be borne than the conditions 
which are often created by their 
existence. 


LAPSED POLICIES. 


As Mr. Fiske has cleary demon- 
strated that lapsed policies do not 
benefit the insurance companies, be- 
cause the expense of issuing the 
policy and collecting its premiums 
exceeds the value of the premiums 
until after the third year, and since 
the number of policies lapsing after 
that time is stated to be compara- 
tively small, we must accept his 
statement on that point as final. We 
can not, however, accept his state- 
ments that the policy-holder does not 
lose because he gets insurance for 
four weeks after he ceases to pay 
the premiums. The policy-holder 
has only a slight advantage from the 
policy because of its existence, its 
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main benefit being the receipt of its 
face value. It can not be said that 
if I have made a partial payment in 
advance on my dinner I am fully 
compensated for the value of my 
payment in the confidence that I 
shall get it. My only real return is 
the dinner. And to the same extent 
the loss on lapsed policies is as 
actual to the holders of lapsed 
policies as to the companies. 
Lapsed policies are also a loss to 
the insured who do not lapse, for 
they pay the loss of those who lapse 
just as the tenant who pays his rent 
pays also for other tenants who do 
not pay their rent. The total amount 
paid by the people who lapse, and 
the expense of this transaction, paid 
by those who continue their poli- 
cies, is to be reckoned as part of the 
burden of industrial insurance borne 
by the poor. It perhaps may be 
added as one more illustration of 
the truth that “from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath,” with the added 
comment that if he gets it back its 
benefits are expensive. The same 
situation, similar conditions, and 
similar results appear in the opera- 
tion of instalment payments on 
house furnishing goods and jewelry 
in the case of pawn shops and of 
other commercial enterprises ex- 
ploited in the poor quarters. They 
all appeal to the improvidence and 
shortsightedness of the poor, and 
the only remedy that we can sug- 
gest is the raising of barriers to 
make such transactions more diffi- 
cult, and thereby to check this im- 
providence and shortsightedness. 
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AGENTS. 

Of essential importance in the 
management of industrial insurance, 
and in its effect upon the people 
among whom its agents operate, is 
the character of these deputies. Two 
questions demand attention: The 
treatment of the poor by the agents, 
and the treatment of the agents by 
the insurance companies. 

(1) I have conversed recently with 
several agents, and think that too 
many have insufficient knowledge of 
the business. As an illustration of 
the knowledge of insurance possessed 
by some who represent the compa- 
nies, 1 may quote the remark of an 
agent who tried to prove that the 
agents were the real victims of the 
companies. He said that the agents, 


who did all the work, received only 
one-fifth of the money which they 
collected, while the company swal- 


lowed four-fifths. It was natural that 
he should commit the common error 
of the laborer in overlooking the 
value of superintendence, but he 
certainly ought to have known that 
a large share of the receipts must 
return to the policy-holders in the 
form of benefits. But another in- 
stance, quoted in the report of the 
social reform club, is of a more 
serious nature. A woman had a life 
policy made out in favor of her hus- 
band. The husband proved to be a 
scoundrel and finally deserted her. 
She told the agent that she wished 
to change the policy in favor of an- 
other member of the family. This 
is strictly forbidden by law. But the 
agent told her just to write it out on 
a slip of paper and it would be all 
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right. This she did, and continued 
to pay her weekly premiums for 
eight years before she learned that 
she had beendeceived. The motive 
of the agent was, of course, to prevent 
the policy from lapsing, and his action 
must be set down to the account of 
the method pursued by the compa- 
nies of charging up to the agents the 
lapsing of policies. 

Mr. Fiske positively declares that 
agents are instructed not to take 
policies from the extremely poor, or 
from those living under unwhole- 
some and unsanitary conditions, but 
these instructions are certainly not 
strictly observed. Nor do they 
agree with the rules formerly gov- 
erning agents, as quoted in the last 
number of the REVIEW. Urging 
upon the agent the “going from 
house to house, from floor to floor, 
from room to room, and repeating 
his visits until every person is se- 
cured” does not teach discrimina- 
tion, and the agent appears to follow 
these injunctions rather than the 
caution which may have been given 
him elsewhere. We certainly do 
find in our quarter that every one is 
solicited, the tenant of the damp, 
unwholesome basement quite as 
much as the tenant of the airy, 
well lighted rooms on the third and 
fourth floors. And the only limita- 
tion of means considered by the 
agent appears to be the ability to 
pay the first premium. I know a 
case where a policy was taken on 
the father of a family, and the chil- 
dren were sent out on the street to 
beg for money to pay the premiums. 
In another case policies were issued 
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on five children, where both parents 
were drunkards. Inquiry from the 
housekeeper, or some of the neigh- 
bors, would have revealed the fact. 
A case was given to me by a friendly 
visitor of the charity organization 
society, of a husband and wife who 
lost all they had and then promptly 
insured to secure the payment of 
burial expenses. The same visitor 
noted another case where the hus- 
band was insured, and the family 
was found living in an apartment in 
the filthiest and most unwholesome 
condition. The family had been 
known by the agent for years, and 
the case could not be credited to 
changed conditions, which is de- 
clared by Mr. Fiske to be the expla- 
nation in such cases. When the hus- 
band died the policy was given to 
the undertaker, who arranged an ex- 
pensive funeral and provided four- 
teen carriages. The next day the 
family was evicted from its apart- 
ment because of its filthy habits. 
In another case a man was insured 
after he had been attacked with 
paresis. He was soon after re- 
moved to a hospital. Evidently, 
the “skilled medical examination ” 
was at fault as well as the agent. 
Further criticism might be made of 
the medical examiners, who are often 
found to be careless and undiscrim- 
inating. The deluded individual 
who insures in order to obtain a free 
medical examination only receives 
his deserts, but the worthy policy- 
holder suffers by such mistakes of 
the agent and the doctor. 

(2) In the treatment of the agents 
by the insurance companies, Mr. 


Fiske expresses some surprise that 
the committee of the social reform 
club should recommend an increase 
of five per cent in the allowance to 
the agents for collecting. This 
would make twenty per cent instead 
of fifteen per cent as the rate granted 
for collecting. He states that this 
would mean an increase of $1,000,000 
in the yearly expenses of the Metro- 
politan, and of three-quarters of a 
million in the expense account of 
the Prudential. He considers that 
he has thereby proved an absurdity, 
and suggests that the only charita- 
ble explanation of the statement is 
to attribute it as a natural mistake 
of “well meaning critics of indus- 
trial insurance who know nothing of 
the principles of the business and 
having only superficial information 
about it” seek to reform the busi- 
ness. The fact, however, is that the 
John Hancock company already 
pays the twenty per cent for collect 
ing advocated by the committee of 
the social reform club. The recom- 
mendation, therefore, is not based 
on theory but on practice. I think 
that if the committee had mentioned 
this in its report, Mr. Fiske would 
have been more disturbed by such 
advertisement of a particular com- 
pany than he was by the general 
recommendation offered. 

The companies undoubtedly have 
difficulty in securing honest, intelli- 
gent service from many of the 
agents, and the opportunity for de- 
ception of the company and of the 
people necessitates a careful super- 
intendence of the agents’ work, and 
I recognize that in all such matters 
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the company is only protecting its 
policy-holders. But I believe, from 
what I can learn of the average re- 
ceipts of the agents, that they are 
not well paid, nor can they obtain 
good wages without more intelli- 
gence and skill than the company 
can reasonably expect for the return 
which it offers. A former agent, 
now a sweeper in the street clean- 
ing department, said to me recently 
that he would rather use his broom 
than attempt to make a living in 
that uncertain and struggling occu- 
pation. If the company expects to 
obtain agents who will consider 
sanitary conditions, morality, and 
other factors affecting the probable 
continuance of the policy, it will find 
it necessary to pay proper wages to 
secure men of intelligence. No 
generous offer of a large reward to 
any one who will supply a method 
of economizing on the expense of 
collecting premiums will take the 
place of the selection of an intelli- 
gent force, constant education of 
that force in the understanding of 
the objects of insurance, of the con- 
ditions under which policies should 
be issued, and under which they 
should be refused, and of the pay- 
ment of good wages. Such pro- 
cedure will contribute more to eradi- 
cate the evils associated with in- 
dustrial insurance than any panacea 
or any device of commercial ingenu- 
ity. And such increase of expense 
would undoubtedly be in the interest 
of the community at large, and in 
the long run of the policy-holders 
also, even if it involved a slight in- 
crease of the amount of the premi- 
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ums. The business ought to pay 
for its intelligent administration, and 
if it can not afford to do this, then 
the situation makes a strong argu- 
ment against industrial insurance. 
In return for Mr. Fiske’s correc- 
tion of the statement of the com- 
mittee of the social reform club re- 
garding “ black lists,” I must correct 
him in his statement that “The 
committee advised agents to form a 
trades union to compel us to do 
away with charging up of lapses to 
agents.” The actual statement of 
the report is: “ We advise agents to 
form trades unions for self protec- 
tion.” In Mr. Fiske’s statements 
regarding “black lists,’ he admits 
that the companies have united to 
protect themselves against possible 
action of their employés. If these 
corporations, with their enormous 
capital, think it necessary to com- 
bine, then why should not the men 
also combine to protect their inter- 
ests? The formation of a trades 
union suggests to Mr. Fiske strikes 
and their possible results. It sug- 
gests to one who has studied appre- 
ciatively the trades union move- 
ment, the simple combining of the 
members in any given trade to pro- 
tect their common interests. That 
they will not necessarily strike is 
true, quite as much as that the em- 
ployers will not necessarily declare a 
lockout, though employers have de- 
clared lockouts and unions have de- 


clared strikes. 

It is probable, however, that if 
the agents did combine, certain con- 
cessions tending to improve their 
condition would be obtained, which 
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never will be obtained so long as 
they deal individually with the com- 
panies. The co-operating agreement 
between the three companies, by 
which an agent discharged from one 
company shall not be employed in 
the same district in which he had 
operated for the preceding two 
years, is an action advantageous to 
the companies and to the policy- 
holders, and much better results are 
obtained because of this combina- 
tion of the companies than if they 
were indifferently and_ recklessly 
competing with one another. In 
the same way so long as the workers 
disregard their fellow workmen and 
think only of themselves, they are 
injuring the condition of those 
fellow workmen and in the end 
harming themselves. By combining 
they work toward the improvement 
of their own condition—and the 
reasonable improvement of the es- 
tate of any one class is a gain to the 
entire community —and I believe 
that in the end the companies as 
well as the public would be bene- 
fited. The logic of trade organiza- 
tions, as well as their history, is 
irresistible, and it is to be regretted 
that workers in occupations such as 
that of insurance agents, where the 
labor is not manual, have heretofore 
regarded themselves as too aristo- 
cratic to adopt the _ intelligent 
methods of the manual laborers, 
Their prejudices, however, are short- 
sighted and must be abandoned. 
The clerking class must organize in 
its own interests quite as much as 
the manual laborer. 

The treatment of the people by 
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the agents, and the treatment of the 
agents by the companies are, there- 
fore, two phases of the same ques- 
tion. The character of the agent is, 
to a large extent, the pivot of the 
whole system. I have little doubt 
but that if Mr. Fiske were to accom- 
pany one of the “well meaning 
critics”’ on a tour of canvassing, they 
would agree regarding the families 
which should insure and those which 
should not insure. Each might be 
influenced by different principles in 
deciding a given case, but the inves- 
tigation would lead to the same 
conclusion. The difficulty is with 
the agents, and now that the com- 
panies have achieved one result, for 
which society is certainly indebted 
to them, namely, the settlement by 
more thorough and scientific study 
of the mortality rates, thereby guar- 
anteeing accuracy and certainty in 
the business calculations of insurance, 
they might well give more attention 
to the personal factors. The man is 
always more important than the 
machine, and the avoidance of cer- 
tain abuses of too frequent occur- 
rence depends upon a broader and 
more intelligent handling of the 
personal factors in the problem. 

I now come to my second ques- 
tion, regarding the value of different 
kinds of mutual thrift. I wish to 
consider two points bearing on this 
topic, and finally to urge the need 
of more accurate statistics of insur- 
ance in this country. 

THE MACHINERY OF INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE. 

So far as the purely technical 

machinery of the business is con- 
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cerned, it is impossible for me to 
criticise. Unquestionably men of 
the highest ability are at the head 
of the companies, the best superin- 
tendents possible are obtained, there 
is constant competition among the 
superintendents in respect to the 
quality of service in their districts, 
and competition among agents in 
presenting their reports. I am in- 
formed that prizes are given regu- 
larly to superintendents for the 
administration of their districts and 
to agents for their results. There is 
no doubt also that the companies 
are seeking to make, and are con- 
stantly making, progress in the 
administration of the business. All 
of this, however, as Mr. Fiske frankly 
admitted, is to secure the business 


end solely. The sole test of the 
superintendent’s record isthe amount 


and value of business returned 
through his body of agents, and the 
sole test of the agent’s record is the 
number of policies returned which 
have not lapsed. ‘In other words, 
the test is purely utilitarian, and 
partakes of the narrowness of that 
aim and reveals its effects. I believe 
that the company would be wiser 
and more successful in the long run 
if an educational method were ap- 
plied to its treatment of agents. 
Instead of simply providing them 
with a book of instructions and test- 
ing their mastery of the business 
by cash results, aregular preliminary 
examination would test the under- 
standing by the agents of the prin- 
ciples of insurance and the likelihood 
of their carrying out the spirit as well 
as the letter of instructions given. 
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Another examination at the end of 
three months, in which practical ques- 
tions regarding the treatment of 
various classes of cases which an 
agent must handle, would reveal the 
mistakes into which the agents are 
most likely to fall. A third exam- 
ination at the end of a year, accom- 
panied by an increase of salary to all 
passing it, would establish a service 
with intelligent knowledge of the 
business, and an appreciation of the 
conditions with which it has to deal. 

I am aware that this suggestion 
may be regarded as presumptuous 
and might be said to apply equally 
well to any other business requiring 
a large working force. Undoubtedly 
it would, and any one whois familiar 
with the educational methods gov- 
erning the employment and promo- 
tion of public servants in the civil 
service will recognize the origin of 
the idea. But it would be a more 
far-sighted policy to carefully train 
a force of permanent workers, who 
would be content with the service be- 
cause well paid, than to feverishly 
grab every capable “hustler” who 
happens to be out of a job and keep 
him for a short time on small pay, 
trusting to his native wits to grasp 
the principles of the business and to 
be wise in their application. We 
have reached a time in our national 
history when an appeal for foresight 
and far sight needs to be made for 
the sake of the development of 
national and individual character as 
well as for the exclusive interest of 
private concerns. It is no longer 
right to say to every man, “ take the 
tool that is in thy hand,” but, “ pre- 
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pare the tool for which thy hand has 
need,” and to none will the injunc- 
tion apply more fittingly than to the 
industrial insurance companies. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES VS. INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONS. 


The friendly society has had, like 
the insurance companies, a period of 
mistake and failure, and as it is true 
in the case of the insurance com- 
panies, the outcome has been the 
survival of a constantly decreasing 
number of societies with an enlarged 
membership, in place of an infinite 
number of small societies under 
unskilled and unsound management 
and with no real knowledge of the 
business. These societies or orders 
are usually governed by a central 
body and subdivided into small 
organizations called lodges. Most 
of them have sick benefits as well 
as death benefits. The expense of 
operation is on the average less than 
the expense of industrial companies, 
and the fact that many of them have 
been in existence much longer than 
any of the American or English 
industrial corporations is sufficient 
proof of their stability. The influ- 
ence of these societies on the laboring 
classes of Great Britain has unques- 
tionably been great. They have at 
once expressed the natural inde- 
pendence of the English working 
man and likewise developed that 
quality. Baernreither,, to whose 
criticism on many of these societies 
Mr. Fiske refers, regards them as the 


natural accompaniment of “the 
strong tendency to self-government, 
self-help, and freedom of movement 
which has ever since remained im- 
planted in the English nation.” 
Baernreither also quotes as a “ just 
tribute of praise to friendly societies” 
the following, from an essay on the 
importance of making provision for 
old age by Robert W. Moffrey, past 
provincial grand master of the North 
London District of the Manchester 
Unity: 

“Let it always be borne in mind 
that the work attempted at their 
formation was such as would have 
taxed the ability of great financiers— 
that they began their work before 
the least glimmering of knowledge 
on vital statistics had been vouch- 
safed to them—that as it became 
manifest their position was unsound, 
they boldly grappled with the diffi- 
culties discovered—and that these 
self-formed and self-governed insti- 
tutions have given to the world an 
amount of information that could 
never have been obtained except by 
their means. And though they are 
not yet perfect—what human insti- 
tution is?—the amount of suffering 
they have alleviated is simply incal- 
culable. They have provided means 
of thrift and self-dependence to a 
class which would not have been 
reached by any other agency, and 
have laid deep the foundations of 
provident habits among the mass of 
our population.’”” 

In 1890 there were in round num- 


1 English Associations of Working Men, by J. M. Baernreither; Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., London, 1893. 
* Baernreither, p. 168. 














bers in Great Britain 8,000,000 mem- 
bers of various classes of friendly 
societies and 9,000,000 members of 
the industrial insurance companies. 
More than three-fourths of the latter 


are members of the Prudential. To 
take the societies which provide a 
burial benefit alone the increase may 
be noted by a comparison of three 


dates. In 1872 seventeen of these 
societies had a membership of 
1,519,269. In 1880 sixteen of them 


(one having ceased to exist) hada 
membership of 2,794,130. In 1887 
four more had ceased to exist, but 
the total membership had increased 
to 3,454,119. The disappearance of 
these five societies does not affect 
the question of the relative stability 
of the friendly societies and the in- 
dustrial companies, since, as I have 
stated, the latter reveal the same 
tendency to diminish their numbers 
to the advantage of those which 
remain. The friendly society is, 
therefore, to be reckoned quite as 
much of a factor in Great Britain as 
the industrial insurance company. 
In this country, unquestionably, 
the industrial insurance companies 
have a much larger monopoly. The 
only field where they enter into close 
competition with the friendly so- 
cieties, so far as I know, is in the 
Jewish quarter of our large cities. 
Among the Jews a series of friendly 
societies has developed, which in- 
cludes a larger membership than 
that of the insurance companies 
among people of the same race. 
Their benefits are very considerable. 
They include sickness benefit, pro- 
vision for all funeral expenses, and a 
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death benefit. The premiums paid 
are reasonable. Though I have as- 
certained the membership dues in a 
number of lodges, it is difficult to 
reach an estimate of their average 
amount. It varies from a payment 
of $3 to $5 quarterly, this payment 
covering sick benefits for the head 
of the family, death benefits for the 
husband and wife, and burial benefits 
for the entire family. The death 
benefit is usually five hundred to 
one thousand dollars, and is paid by 
the general order. The sick and 
burial benefits are paid by the lodge, 
and vary with the constant variation 
in their charges. One particular re- 
sult of the burial benefit has been 
that the burial expense is very light. 

One of the societies allows $25 for 
the burial of an adult. This pro- 
vides a plain coffin, a hearse, two 
carriages, and a burial place, the slab 
being supplied by the family. It 
should in fairness be stated, how- 
ever, that the burial expenses of the 
orthodox Jews are slight because of 
a rabbinic tradition commanding 
simplicity. It formerly used to be 
forbidden to use a coffin at all, but 
the concession of a plain-board casket 
was made to conform to the laws of 
the country. One immense item of 
expense is economized; there are 
no agents. The members usually 
pay quarterly, and pay at the office 
of their lodge. Membership is less 
likely to lapse in these societies than 
are policies in the industrial insur- 
ance companies, for the reason that 
natural pride and obligations to the 
brotherhood act as strong motives 
to keep up the good standing of 
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members. In the case of many of 
the lodges the membership is com- 
posed of those who had been for- 
merly residents in some particular 
town or village in Russia or Austria. 
In other cases it is drawn from a 
particular synagogue, or, again, 
mainly from one trade, or is made 
up by the enterprise of some par- 
ticular member who has gathered in 
all his neighbors and friends. So 
strong are those societies that they 
are recognized as operating against 
the development of trades-unionism 
in the East Side, the members being 
unwilling to pay dues to two organ- 
izations. Some of these societies, 
like the B’nai Berith, Berith Abra- 
ham, Independent Order of Berith 
Abraham, and the Sons of Benjamin, 


have a long standing, and their ac- 
counts show a very safe reserve and 
efficient business management. It 
is an open question, worthy of the 
most serious consideration, whether 
it is not better to encourage the de- 


velopment of such co-operative 
friendly societies, in which the mem- 
bers have an active interest, rather 
than the insurance companies, repre- 
sented as they are by agents, whose 
relations to the people are purely 
commercial. I have stated, and I 
repeat, we need in this country more 
development of the spirit of inde- 
pendence and of self-dependence ; 
and unquestionably the present ten- 
dency of private corporations to 
grasp the control of large interests, 
affecting the welfare of the entire 
community, is a menace to our 
national development. 

Many criticise the encroachments 
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of the state in taking charge of en- 
terprises which concern the entire 
people, and such encroachments are 
wont to be branded as_ paternal- 
ism. 

It is said that such paternalism 
weakens the spirit of independent 
manhood, but at least it must be 
recognized that those who have 
charge of these concerns are ac- 
countable directly or indirectly to 
the people through the exercise of 
the franchises. But what will those 
who dread paternalism say regard- 
ing hyper-paternalistic corporations, 
which take upon themselves the 
provision of certain universal needs, 
but which treat the people as though 
they were entirely helpless and in- 
capable of providing for themselves. 
If the one is a system of paternalism 
the other is xurse-ism, for it tends to 
place or keep the people in a state 
of infantile dependence. I think we 
must seriously question if it would 
not be better for the development of 
American manhood to encourage the 
growth of the friendly benefit so- 
cieties, with their possible economies, 
as a fitting advantage over the shift- 
less, helpless condition of the policy- 
holder of the industrial company 
who simply passes over his weekly 
pittance after being searched out in 
his own abode. 

In a more exhaustive treatment 
of the subject mention should be 
made of the insurance benefits pro- 
vided by some of the trades unions. 
But as they are a subordinate, though 
important part of the work of the 
unions, they can not be regarded as 
distinctive insurance agencies. 
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INVESTIGATION. 

The editor did not ask me, as he 
asked Mr. Fiske, to avoid extensive 
statistics. That was probably be- 
cause he knew that all the statistics 
on this question in America are those 
of the companies. Many of the 
questions which have been raised in 
this article are questions which none 
of us have the power to answer. 
We should like to know exactly how 
many policy-holders are recipients of 
relief from charity organizations. 
How far the question of insurance 
is involved in the question of pov- 
erty? What are the real facts re- 
garding the alleged abuses of under- 
takers? What is the comparative 
condition: of the policy-holders of 
the companies, and of the mem- 
We 


bers of the friendly society ? 
want full statistics regarding friendly 
societies in this country, such as may 
be obtained regarding similar socie- 


ties in England. We should like an 
impartial investigation of child in- 
surance and a dispassionate state- 
ment of its benefits and abuses. To 
obtain all of these results, we need 
eventually a national statistical 
bureau of insurance, covering all in- 
surance agencies. But we might 
have immediately an investigation 
of their present condition by the 
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government. Such an investigation 
conducted by the department of 
labor would be in the interest of no 
theory and nocompany. Its results, 
in so far as they proved the value of 
insurance urged by the companies, 
and in so far as they minimized the 
evils urged by the critics of the com- 
panies, would be a safeguard against 
legislative blackmail. In so far as 
they confirmed the evil effects of 
certain tendencies, they would indi- 
cate appropriate lines of activity to 
those who have no hostility toward 
the companies, but merely wish to dis- 
criminate between their benefits and 
theirevils. If the present discussion 
could lead to such a result it ought 
to be welcomed by all parties. The 
companies should certainly desire to 
handle real abuses in their system 
as they declare themselves ready to 
handle individual abuses. 

The operations of the various in- 
surance agencies are unquestionably 
so essential to the welfare of the 
community, so valuable, if rightly 
administered, so potent for character 
as well as for material well being, 
that the situation deserves serious 
scientific examination and a thor- 
ough, comprehensive treatment by 
such agencies as are only in the 
hands of the national bureau of labor. 
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Liquor Traffic with West Africa. (Miss 
Mary Kingsley) | ; 

Juvenile Reformatories in France. (E. 
Spearman) 

Friendly Societies for Women. (Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson) 

The Forum. New York. The Physical Factor 
Public School Education. (Everett C. 
Willard) 


Gunton’s Magazine. New York. 
Factory Labor in the South. 
Industrial Arbitration in Congress. (Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright) 
Wage Changes in England. _ 
Foreign Labor Statistics Criticised. 
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(April). 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. Wo- 


man’s Work and Wages. (Eleanor 
Whiting) 
The} National Review. London. (April). 


Should Inebriates be Imprisoned? (A. 
Shadwell) 


New England Magazine. Boston. The City 
of Chicopee, Mass. Illus. Collins G. 
Burnham) 


The Nineteenth Century. London. (April). 
Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor. 
(John Hutton, M. P.) 


A Study in Trade Unionism. (Benjamin 
Taylor) 


The North American Review. New York. 
(April). Women and the Labor Move- 
ment. (M. E. J. Kelley) 
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